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/ HE PENNSYLVANIA Academy of the 
Fine Arts, founded in 1805, the oldest 
art organization in this country, is holding 
at the present time its One Hundred and 
Twenty-third Annual Exhibition. Opening 
on the evening of January 28 with a private 
view, when a riotous snowstorm held all 
Philadelphia in its grip, the exhibition will 
continue until March 18. 
The Academy building, comprising Gal- 
leries and schoolrooms, stands as it has 


stood for many years, on the corner of 
Broad and Cherry Streets, a step from the 
great City Hall and the Broad Street Station, 
in the midst of heavy traffic and much busi- 
ness, with little to commend it from the 
standpoint of architectural design, yet dig- 
nified by tradition and the knowledge of 
continuing achievement. For more years 
than any present-day writer can remember, 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
has been in the truest sense an art center 
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from which has emanated influence emi- 
nently beneficial to American art. These 
annual exhibitions have been and are still 
one of the chief events of the art season, not 
merely in Philadelphia but in America. The 
present exhibition is no exception to the rule. 

Unlike the National Academy of Design, 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
is not a professional organization, and for a 
long time now its president and the majority 
of its Board of Trustees have been laymen. 
In its exhibitions each exhibitor is on an 
equal footing, and none can claim wall space 
as right of possession. 

The exhibition now in progress comprises 
346 paintings and 136 works in sculpture 
contributed by 347 artists. Of these artists 
135 are set down in the catalogue as from 
New York, 64 from Boston and vicinity, 
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only 62 from Philadelphia and adjacent 
places, with the remaining 86 from many 
other cities and all parts of the United 
States—12 from Chicago, 9 from Cleveland, 
7 from Baltimore, 6 from St. Louis, 3 from 
Washington, and 2 each from the following: 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianapolis, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Albany, N. Y., Wilmington, 
Del., Richmond, Va., New Orleans, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, Los Angeles and Pasadena. 
Furthermore, among the places from which 
exhibits have come are a number which 
have not as yet attained fame as the homes 
of artists; for instance, Charleston, W. Va., 
Glacier Park, Mont., Arlington, Vt., and 
Scotsdale, Ariz. Thus the present showing 
represents not a single locality, not a group 
or an aggregation of groups, but art develop- 
ment throughout the United States. This 
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alone should make this one hundred and 
twenty-third annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts of 
notable interest. 

To feel that what is, fails to compare 
favorably with what has been, is, as a general 
rule, a signal of increasing years, but when 
one recalls exhibitions in these same galleries 
in which great canvases by Sargent, Cecilia 
Beaux, John W. Alexander, Thomas Eakins 
and other giants in the field of art held 
prominent places, with neighbors constitut- 
ing what might theatrically be described as 
“ood support,” one may disregard such 
warning and reasonably indulge a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with present-day showings. 

There is much very good painting in the 
Academy’s exhibition, but there are com- 


paratively few star pictures. Probably there 
has never been a time when painters have 
been more technically proficient and yet 
when so little really distinguished work has 
been produced. We are leading the world in 
architecture, we are producing some excep- 
tionally fine works in sculpture, but the art 
of painting is not today at its best. The 
average perhaps is higher than heretofore, 
but there are few towering peaks. Work in 
this field is on a great, broad, democratic 
level, which at times, to tell the truth, is a 
bit monotonous. Some incline to the belief 
that the reason is to be found in the kind 
of life we live—the haste, the excitement 
and the general unrest—but if this is so 
why are not the other arts similarly affected? 

Without doubt the most distinguished 
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painting in this exhibition is Lilian Westcott 
Hale’s portrait of T. S. Hardin, Esq., shown 
in the Winter Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, awarded the First Alt- 
man Prize therein and reproduced as the 
frontispiece to the January number of this 
magazine. Curiously enough, this painting 
has not been given the place of honor, or the 
place usually considered as such—the center 
of the long wall in Gallery F. Instead, it is 
hung in Gallery B, while in Gallery F in the 
much coveted position is Adolph Borie’s full- 
length portrait of a woman, “Black and 
White,” a mannered and rather unpleasant 
painting, though technically skillful. 

A little to the left of the Borie hangs 
Maurice Fromkes’ “Castilian Peasants,” a 
strong, fine painting which catches and holds 
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attention, and, as the eye continues on its 
quest, Ellen Emmet Rand’s sincere and 
virile portrait of “Sophie Borie” and Salva- 
tore Lascari’s portrait, painted in the spirit 
of the old masters, of a lady in a lace ruff, 
catch and hold the attention, as competent 
and dignified expressions always do and will. 

At the far end of this gallery in the center 
is Emil Carlsen’s “Christ and the Fisher- 
men,” not a late work but a very superior 
one, subtle and exquisite, a picture which 
needs no support and which would be seen to 
better advantage in solitude. 

To right and left of this have been hung 
paintings of children—a girl in pink pinafore 
and a dark-haired boy by Robert Henri, rich 
and juicy in color, amazingly direct in render- 
ing, intensely vital, works which through 
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their sheer brilliancy quicken the observer's 
pulse. 

In this great gallery, invariably given over 
to the cream of the show and hence full of 
glorious haunting memories, is to be found 
the painting singled out by the Jury of 
Award for one of the highest honors in the 
gift of the Academy, the Temple Gold 
Medal. It is an obvious portrait study of a 
laborer and his young daughter by James 
Chapin, a picture of the “Main-Street” 
type which accords with the present tend- 
ency to exalt the common man; a good piece 
of straight, realistic painting but nothing 
more, neither intrinsic beauty nor spiritual 
significance. 

Not far distant from this prize-winning 
painting is another painting in the modernis- 
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tic mode which is no less a bit of realism and 
yet has about it a suggestion of the infinite, 
a meaning beneath the surface, a meaning 
such as one finds in an epic poem even though 
couched in simplest form. It is a picture of 
a dead chestnut tree, painted by Ross E. 
Braught, at one time a student at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, now returned to his 
native home in Carlisle, Pa. There is some- 
thing splendid in the way Mr. Braught has 
portrayed this grand old tree, with light and 
shade playing over its twisted branches 
something which brings it, though dead, into 
harmonious relation with life, something 
which gives it immortality. 

Charming in quality and of the artist’s 
best is a marine in this gallery, by Childe 
Hassam, “South Ledges; Isle of Shoals.” 
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Here, too, is an excellent winter landscape, 
** After Heavy Snows,” decorative, well com- 
posed, vigorously rendered, by Aldro T. 
Hibbard. ‘There is a typical figure painting 
by George Luks of a little light-haired girl, 
in a white dress, with eyes like burnt coals. 
“The Boy and the Haddock,” by Charles W. 
Hawthorne, has a corner panel to itself, as 
has Leon Kroll’s “Viette in White.” There 
are some excellent straightforward portraits 
here, such as Leopold Seyffert’s portrait of 
Dr. William J. Holland, Adolph Borie’s por- 
trait of Struthers Burt, Burtis Baker’s por- 
trait of Howard E. Smith, the last painted 
for the National Academy of Design, besides 
others previously mentioned. 

In an adjacent gallery is an excellent por- 
trait by Jerome Myers of Mrs. Myers, which 
is im a new vein and reconfirms belief in 
Mr. Myers’ ability. There are two strong 
and interestmg subject pictures by Eugene 
Higgins, who has a style of his own. There 
is a delightful new Lawson (at least new to 
the exhibition visitor) entitled “Sumacs,” 
handled with a beauty of line as well as 
delicacy of color which this painter has not 
always attained. 

Irving Wiles, who is best known for his 
distinguished portrait paintings, is repre- 
sented by a little picture entitled ‘The 
Dock,” a picture of gray sky and gray water, 
very atmospheric, suggestive, significant, a 
charming work of art. Robert Fulton 
Logan, best known for his etchings, shows 
two vigorous paintings of foreign scenes. 
There are some excellent flower paintings, 
but none better than one by Anna Fisher 
entitled ““My Sister's Garden.” Robert 
Spencer, who happens to be abroad at the 
present time, is represented by two small 
paintings and one of medium size in his usual 
and extremely attractive vein, Spencer being 
one of our artists who is able to find and 
interpret beauty—real beauty—in the com- 
monplace. 

Profoundly impressive and significant is 
a moderate size painting by Malcolm Parcell 
entitled ‘‘The Trudger.” With modernistic 
directness Mr. Parcell has pictured a work- 
ing man returning home at the end of day. 
A gaunt tree rises by the turning roadside 
to the right spreading its branches across 
the sky, touching, as it were, the distant 
horizon. Between lies a green valley in 
which evening shadows have gathered; the 
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smoke from scarcely discernible chimneys is 
seen rising in ghostly threads; storm clouds 
hang low, but the storm has broken and a 
brilliant light is seen beyond the hill-tops. 
It is a dramatic theme rendered with evident 
emotion but with complete control, an epic, 
well composed, beautifully presented. Mal- 
colm Parcell has something to say and is 
acquiring the ability to say it. He has 
produced in this instance, the writer believes, 
a great work, and evidently has it in him to 
produce greater work in the future. To 
every exhibition one goes seeking the un- 
known master, but seldom is he found. 

There is more good portraiture in this 
exhibition than usual. Giovanni ‘Troccoli 
shows an excellent portrait of a gray-haired 
lady in a gray gown, an excellent characteri- 
zation, a fine piece of painting; Leslie P. 
Thompson has achieved genuine success in 
his portrait of a man entitled “The Fur 
Collar”; there are to be noted with satisfac- 
tion Robert Vonnoh’s portrait of Dr. 
Edward L. Keyes and Ernest L. Ipsen’s 
forceful painting of Leonor F. Loree; Burtis 
Baker, whose portrait of Howard Smith has 
already been mentioned, shows, besides, a 
charming portrait of Mr. Tarbell’s little 
granddaughter, a figure study entitled “Old 
Taffata,” well composed and pleasing, to 
which a place of honor has been given. 

Lilla Cabot Perry’s picture of a cat seated 
in a window silhouetted against the light 
lends a note of charm and interest. Pauline 
Perry’s figure study, ‘“‘Mother’s Wedding 
Dress,” is among the best. IF. G. Hall of 
Boston, who is one of our foremost etchers, 
exhibits a distinguished figure painting of a 
woman “Julie,” somewhat in the Italian 
manner, but rendered with poise and appar- 
ent ease. 

Edward W. Redfield is represented by 
three works—a delightful blossom picture, a 
less pleasing autumnal landscape, and an 
entirely new essay in a marine. Daniel 
Garber also shows three new works, all out- 
door pictures, in which subtlety of atmos- 
pheric effect lends charm to a decorative 
landscape composition. There is an ex- 
tremely pleasing and promising study en- 
titled ‘‘After Rain” by Sara H. Gravatt, 
and a colorful picture of a Russian bridge 
over which many people in gay costume are 
passing, by Leon Gaspard. Mary Butler is 
represented by a mountain landscape painted 
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while in Norway last summer which is force- 
ful and interesting. 

As a matter of record mention should also 
be made of the other prize awards, though, 
owing to the fact that the majority of these 
cannot be given in successive years to the 
same artist and that many who exhibit are 
therefore hors concours, they are less sig- 
nificant than gratifying. The Carol H. 
Beck gold medal for “the best portrait” 
was awarded to William M. Paxton for a 
portrait of Mrs. Francis R. Strawbridge; the 
Jennie Sesnan medal for “the best lJand- 
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scape” to Kenneth Bates for a painting 
entitled “Day’s End, Year's End”; the 
Walter Lippincott prize for “the best figure 
study” to Feodor Zakharov for “‘Revery”’; 
the Mary Smith prize for “the best painting 
contributed by a local woman painter” to 
Laura D. S. Ladd for her painting entitled 
“Still-life and Dahlias’’; the Widener gold 
medal for sculpture to Albert Stewart for 
“Polar Bear”; and the McClees prize for 
the most creative group of two or more 
figures, animal or human, to Albert Laessle 
for his “Duck and Turtle Fountain.” 
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SPANISH TREASURES IN SAN DIEGO 


BY RALPH MORRIS 


Assistant Director, Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego 


ITHIN two years of its founding the 

Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego has had 

the good fortune to receive a number of 

works, in various media, characteristic of 
Spanish influences in several centuries. 

Among the paintings important for the 

history of art, for religion, and for aesthetics 

is the St. Francis by El Greco. Against a 


simple mass of very deep brown rock, the 
Saint, with face in profile, is looking down; 
one hand is over his heart, the other points 
to the earth. In front of him, also in brown 
tones, is a skull, and above that, leaning 
against a rock under a bit of sky with clouds, 
is a crucifix. The distinction of this canvas, 
with' reference both to other works by El 
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Greco and to other paintings in Southern 
California, has repeatedly been the subject 
| of comments by visiting artists. 

Very different in subject and treatment, 
the portrait of Elizabeth of Valois, third 
wife of Philip II, by Alonzo Sanchez Coello, 
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President of the Hispanic Society of America. 
In the production of Zuloaga’s brush, also a 
tall panel, we have a study of “Antonia la 
Gallega,” representative of very much of 
Spanish painting as well as of this decorative 
artist’s predilections. On this canvas Zu- 
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is a fine example of court painting. For the 
beauty of its somewhat Italian richness of 
deep color, for its insight into Gallic char- 
acter, and for its place in the development 
of Spanish art this work by Coello is notable. 

Originals by the greatest artists of the last 
few decades are not lacking; there is a very 
tall panel of a young girl in a white dress by 
Sorolla, famous for his sunlight, his swim- 
ming boys, his delight in the activities of those 
who have exuberant health. ‘This is one of 
several gifts by Mr. Archer M. Huntington, 


loaga has caught and fixed a character— 
pictures personality. A comparison of this 
“Antonia” with “My Uncle Daniele and 
His Family” in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and with other canvases in American 
public collections by this foremost of living 
Spanish painters will furnish additional 
stimulating hints of his insight into character, 
of his chief interests as a decorative and 
dramatic artist of the brush, and of his 
power. 

Of studies of the Basque people the Gallery 
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has one canvas from each of the brothers de 
Zubiaurre, Ramon’s “Sailors of Ondarroa,” 
and a very sympathetic study of an elderly 
couple, ‘Abuelos,” by Valentin. In the 
latter, a considerably smaller picture, the 
very dark sky, the subdued color scheme 
throughout, the quite remarkable drawing 
and modelling, and the look in the eyes of 
these experienced, old, hard-working people 
make this one of the most significant and 
one of the most challenging of the works of 
art that have come into the permanent 
collection. 

Among very recent gifts by the generous 
scholar, Mr. Archer M. Huntington, is a 
study, “El Principe,” a representation of a 
very prominent actor in the character of 
Hamlet. Delicate modelling of meditative 
features and fine draughtsmanship are among 
the distinctions of this painting by Viladrich. 

A fifteenth century figure in alabaster 
shows what an important artist could do at 
the end of the Gothic epoch. Possibly a 
native of the low countries, Gil de Siloe 
shows Burgundian influence in the grace- 
fully arranged, rich masses of drapery; he 
gives evidence of the budding Renaissance 
in his individual ideas and resourcefulness, 
particularly in the conception, appropriate 
adaptation, and skill of his ecclesiastical 
work. For the Church of San Pedro at 
Oreana near Toledo he produced several 
important figures. He is represented in the 
Metropolitan, Hispanic and Worcester Mu- 
seums. By an unknown sculptor, a wooden 
figure of Saint Anne, possibly from Mexico, 
has intentionally very simple representation 
of the drapery; the face, however, in the 
proportions and in the modelling shows 
clearly a knowledge of and deep regard for 
the Greek tradition. 

One may, in imagination, go back half a 
thousand years and see productions that 
were important in connection with archi- 
tecture. Early tile work may be studied in 
two pieces from Valencia, 1413, each with a 
very grotesque figure; one is a winged, 
scorpionlike bird, the other a strange bull; 
both are on a light-colored ground. Reds, 
browns, and blacks are the colors used 
against the light ground. ‘Two other tiles, 
lent by the architect of the building, Mr. 
William ‘Templeton Johnson, show markedly 
the influence of the Moorish conquerors; one, 
strictly mathematical in its design, employs 
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blackish purple ground; the other, 
entirely within the field of decoration pre: 
scribed by Mahommedan teaching, with }j) 
white and black and dull yellow and blue, |) 


has reverse curves and multiplications of f) 9 


floral motifs in each of the four sections. | 
In the permanent collection is a luster 


plate, “Resurrection,” produced in an old |) 


church in Segovia, now used as a ceramic | 
factory with the patronage of the Zuloaga ||) 
family. A sixteenth century enamel plaque, | 


“The Kiss of Judas,” in which blues, greens, |} ; 


browns and purples are prominent, has been | 
given by the Delphian Club of San Diego. | 
The figures are strikingly dramatic. The 
art of illumination of the sixteenth century 
is illustrated by a Papal Bull of Gregory XIII | 
and in a patent of nobility from Philip IT. 

A large Spanish table about 1600, recently |) 
presented by Messrs. P. W. French & Co., |} 
Inc., has decorated drawers and elaborate ||) 
supports. Several chairs, tall candlesticks 
and a bookstand in iron, although loans, have 
for months permitted visitors to gain first- 
hand knowledge of crafts still strong in the 
Iberian peninsula. 

The variety, the strength, the individu- 
ality, and peculiar excellencies of much 
Spanish production in the arts and crafts are 
clearly suggested in this collection, though it 
is not yet extensive. 
menting the collection as a whole is a set of 
Hispanic Society publications, another of 
Mr. Archer M. Huntington’s donations. 


THE CONVENTION 


Announcement has already been made of 
the Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Arts, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., May 16, 17 and 18. It is gratifying 
to be able to state at this time that the 
American Association of Museums will this 
year meet with us in Washington, likewise 
making the Mayflower Hotel its head- 
quarters. There will be joint sessions of 
the two organizations on the first afternoon 
when the general subject will be Museums; 
and on the second morning, when the 
subject will probably be Adult Education. 
The two organizations will come together 
again at the closing banquet. Full particu- 
lars in regard to subjects and speakers will 
be announced later. 
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THE RUSSIAN NOTE IN AMERICAN ART 


BY IVAN NARODNY 


HE MOST casual observer must have 

seen that the arrival of the Russian 
refugee-artist in America has brought a 
new influence to bear upon this country’s 
aesthetic consciousness. It is clearly dis- 
cernible even in this Babylonian melting 
pot of races, views and tastes. 

Nor can the most chauvinistic American 
art critic refute that Russian design and 
color simplification have influenced the 
views and attitudes of young American 
artists and the public, as well. 

Frequently this influence has been indirect 
and sidetracked, as in the case of women’s 
fashions, textile patterns, and scenic designs. 
In many cases it can hardly be traced to its 
original source, yet to one familiar with the 
moujik patterns and Russian national 
designs, this Slavonic note is clearly evident 
in the New York show-windows and in the 
scenic decorations of the latest stage 
novelties. 

‘ven if the Russian artist has contributed 
nothing more than the textile display one 
sees daily in the Fifth Avenue shops—the 
brilliant colors and the modified moujik 
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designs—that alone is a significant note in 
American visual change. The Anglo-Saxon, 
as a rule, is not fond of bright colors and 
vivid emotions in regard to which someone 
said: 

“Even the Slavonic lack of finesse has 
been beneficial to the American brain in 
having brought about a more natural and 
emotional reaction among the puritanically 
disposed masses.”’ 

Before I attempt to describe the men who 
have injected new and original optical notes 
into the American racial consciousness, I 
must say that their own works are only re- 
flexes of an aesthetic upheaval at home which 
corresponds to the somewhat similar period 
that in France began with Cezanne, Renoir 
and Matisse. The Russian artists who came 
to America are therefore by no means genuine 
nationalists but rebels of a peculiar kind. 
While the French rebels had to seek and 
adopt new ideas from the savages, the Rus- 
sians found all they needed among their 
thousand and one primitives. 

Modern Russian art—as known in America 
—is nothing more than a return to the prin- 
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ciples of the early Byzantine icon painters 
and the Dutch primitives: exploiting the 
thousand-year-old folk arts of the Scythians, 
Ugrians and the Uighurs. ‘The rich folklore 
of Russia has supplied not only its composers 
but also its writers with that natural subject 
matter which the other European and Ameri- 
creators have been forced to search 
abroad. Consequently the Russian artist is 
naturally a colorist, an adventurer, and a 
symbolist at the same time. While the 
“soil” has supphed him with richness of 
color, the mythological influence has made 
him free from the necessity of copying 
nature. As a result, a Russian artist con- 
siders his models—personages and _ land- 
scapes—as symbols, and not as representa- 
tions of realities. Art for him is not a kind 
of copying method, but an improvisation 
with his symbolic images. From the very 
start beauty with him is a pure subjective 
expression, 

In his escape from the obsession of imitat- 
ing nature, the painter tries to carve his 
thoughts out of symbolic shapes and colors, 
and thus it comes about that modern Rus- 
sian art is an echo of Russian literature and 
music—belated illustrations of the stories 
of Gogol, Dostoyewsky, Tolstoy and Tur- 
genieff, 
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Though the modern Russian pictorial 
impressionism lacks the polish of the French 
and the precision of the American, it has a 
barbaric vigor of its own and a dash of the 
naiveté of the moujik. 

The first Russian artist of the modern 
racial school who came to this country was 
Leon Bakst. His scenery and costumes 
used by the Diaghileff Ballet were strikingly 
new to the Western eye. A talented pupil 
of Bilibin, Bakst had made his reputation 
abroad, and his arrival in America was an 
outstanding social event. Bakst was ex- 
plicitly theatrical and excelled in the concep- 
tion of exotic costumes for the ballets of 
Scheherazade, Cleopatra, Salome, and in 
nearly all the ballets of Stravinsky. His 
originality, however, lies more in conven- 
tionalized Persian designs and colors than in 
the Russian medium. 

Shortly after the triumph of Bakst, Boris 
Anisfield came to New York with his colorful 
canvases. His first exhibition at the Kin- 
gore Galleries aroused a wide social interest. 
Anisfield has been called the Russian Gaugin, 
but, lke Bakst, he is predominantly a 
theatrical painter. His scenes and costumes 
for the Diaghileff Ballet and for a few pro- 
ductions of the Metropolitan Opera show an 
exotic richness of color, though vague in 
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design, which bespeak a creator more 
European than typically Russian. Having 
established a studio in New York, Anisfield 
has transferred his creative activity more to 
general art and interior decoration. He has 
given up his theatrical work, largely due to 
the fact that the American stage has not 
yet outgrown its mock-realistic period. 

Of the same period, but different in style 
and tendencies, are the paintings of Nicholas 
Roerich, the well-known mystic and sym- 
bolist, whose exhibition in 1921 disclosed a 
new vista of Russian art. In Roerich’s case 
the icon influence is most outspoken and has 
been growing stronger with his later work. 
The Roerich Museum at 310 Riverside Drive 
is a monument to his artistic achievement 
and shows his far-reaching iconographical 
success in this country. 

Although disciples of the modern Russian 
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school, Bakst, Anisfield and Roerich repre- 
sent the more conservative wing of the new 
primitive movement. While Bakst and 
Anisfield will be the saints of the future Rus- 
sian State Theatre, Roerich’s works may 
some day decorate the cathedrals of the 
Kremlin. Roerich is the preeminent eccle- 
silastic artist of the future Church of Russia, 
as his mystic paintings of late years betray 
more his conception of the divine idea than 
they do life subjects or nature. Jor him art 
is the language of a symbolic doctrine which 
he tried to preach through his canvases. 

In 1923 three newly arrived Russian artists 
held their exhibitions in New York, each of 
them differing widely in style and concep- 
tions— Serge Soudeikin, Boris Grigorieff, 
and Savely Sorin. In Sorin we meet a 
great portrait painter of unusual individu- 
ality, while in Soudeikine we see a theatrical 


FROM ANOTHER AGE 


romanticist, a brilliant conventionalizer of 
the baroque period’s sentimentality. Soudei- 
kine’s settings for the popular ‘‘Chauve 
Souris” and his scenery and costumes for 
Stravinsky's “Petrouchka” are the 
typical of his American achievements. 
art is gay, humorous and scintillating. 

Among the Russian portraitists who have 
come to America, Boris Grigorieff is perhaps 
the most typical representative of the moujik 
style. In fact his own personality is the 
prototype of the village painter, with all his 
virility and 
Like stays only 
during the winter season in America, while 
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most 


His 


uncouthness of the Slavonic 


soil. Sorin, Grigorieft 


BORIS GRIGORIEYV 


his summers he spends in France, the artistic 
hothouse of the European intelligentsia. 

In 1923-24 Nicolas Fechin came to 
America and held an exhibition at the Arden 
Gallery, his works consisting of portraits 
and figures of Russian bourgeois life. In 
contrast to his other countrymen named 
above, Fechin’s art is 
academic. 


conservative and 
Christian Brinton wrote: “‘ He is 
neither theatric nor stylistic, and totally 
undisturbed — by modernism. 
Fechin’s work is based upon discriminating 
analysis of the simple and the actual, and 
upon sound, disciplined craftsmanship.” 


The outstanding feature of Fechin’s por- 


clamorous 
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traits is that they remind an onlooker of a 
certain period in late Italian art which was 
characterized by brilliancy and grace. In 
Fechin there is nothing Russian, nothing 
symbolic nor fantastic. Every stroke is 
calculated and correct to nature. 

Realists with much more racial flavor 
than Fechin are Vadim Chernov and 
Nicolai Remisov in painting, and Gleb 
Derujinsky and Seraphim Sudbinin in 
sculpture, whose works were first shown at 
the exhibition of the united Russian artists 
in the Brooklyn Museum in 1923. Remisov, 
like Soudeikine, was for some time associated 
with Balieff’s Chauve Souris, and executed a 
number of typically Russian scenic effects. 
His most interesting achievements, however, 
are his canvases of Russian village life and 
his recently painted landscapes of the south 
of this country. In the same way Vadim 
Chernov is a theatrical realist on the order of 
the Moscow Art Theatre. Chernov’s best 
works are the scenes for the Russian opera 
of Dargomyjsky, Rubinstein, and Rimsky 
Korsakoff. 

Each of the above-named Russian con- 
servative artists has made a more favorable 
career in this country than have the aesthetic 
radicals of whom we will speak later. It 
would seem that the American public, with 
its puritanic nature, understands and appre- 
ciates much more the naturalistic than the 
symbolic features of art. Raised on the 
traditions of the Renaissance and the French 
Beaux Arts, the American mind, as opposed 
to the Russian, is more retrospective than 
introspective. 

Among the Russian radical painters who 
came to this country, David Burliuk is the 
most spectacular figure, spectacular in both 
his art and his personality. Perhaps it has 
been his versatility that has prevented his 
works receiving the general appreciation 
which they deserve. He is not only an 
excellent portrait painter, a landscapist, a 
decorator and a theatrical designer, but he is 
also an excellent poet and a short-story 
writer at the same time. The lack of 
means and his ignorance of the language has 
greatly handicapped his activity during the 
two years he has been in New York, although 
he enjoys a vast popularity in the Russian 
colony. 

It is expressive of Burliuk and his artistic 
credo to read a foreword he wrote to his 
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exhibition at Robert Chanler’s private 
gallery: “A poet speaks in words, the artist 
through his brush. What are intellectual 
materials for one are for the other emotional 
means—rhymes, rhythms and words become 
lines, color and tones of surfaces. Line is a 
track that crosses the desert of a surface. 
By means of a line one projects images 
through the imagined solitude of surfaces. 
For that reason a picture never remains an 
object in itself—it breaks all boundaries and 
expands into the unlimited sphere of life. . . . 
An artist speaks only through his medium. 
But why then the words? Because—the 
public always forgets its réle—the rdéle of 
the spectator . . . The spectator, instead 
of looking on, likes to talk about the pic- 
tures; consequently the lock of virginal 
wisdom breaks—lips open and sound dese- 
crates. My exhibition is a pilgrimage into 
the unexplored regions of new surface dis- 
plays—a new world exploration, symbolically 
speaking, in Imes and colors. America—a 
land of dynamic life—places an artist into a 
new position with its skyscrapers, syncopated 
rhythms and kinetic life; and my exhibition 
is merely the first word of a pilgrim into a 
new fairy land of new values and new 
impressions.” 

Burliuk’s predilection for the grotesque, 
the kinetic and the fantastic has remained 
for the general public and the average public 
a puzzle, especially as his themes verge upon 
the ironical and lack the sugary flavor of the 
popular bourgeois painter. True, in some 
of his theatrical decorations Burliuk gives us 
the example of a man whose _ pictorial 
vocabulary is too journalistic, but in these, 
as In many of his other paintings, the artist 
is striving to give the impression of kinetic 
spectacularness, an ironic note on our 
mechanical hurry. One might compare 
many of Burliuk’s scenic works with Bernard 
Shaw’s plays. Striking examples of this 
tendency are found in his “‘Woodcutter,” 
“Storm in New York,” and the portrait of 
the author. “We live in terms of velocity,” 
says Burliuk, “and that trait is best reflected 
in our craving for syncopated rhythms, 
dynamic action and ragtime dances. An 
artist is a symbolic recorder of his time, as 
art in reality is a social thermometer telling 
the spiritual condition of a country, just as 
the clinical tube beneath the tongue betrays 
the flavor of foods and drinks.” 
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“The Success Machine,” are the best of |f 
these—for, like many of his. struggling 
countrymen, Bobritsky had to earn a living 
by drawing illustrations for magazines and 
by decorating a few rooms in private houses. 
Yet he is one of the modern exotic symbolists 
who most recklessly accepts novel ideas, 
that radical Slav characteristic. He has in 
his works a touch of that barbaric archaism 
which is natural to the Russian blood. Out 
of the fusion of icon and moujik, Bobritsky 
has made an individual art of his own which 
touches the early Byzantine ecclesiastical 
painters. He has realized the truth that all 
great arts of the past arose to their peculiar 
excellence because they were inspired by the 
arts of their own past. 

Bobritsky’s art speaks in peculiar mosaic 
symbols, which, however, have not an 
ancient but an ultra-modern motif. His 
motives are not ecclesiastic but naturalistic. 
Life to him is the subjective conception of a 
symbol which is suggested by a design of his 
neo-Byzantine imagination, and not by an 


THE CRUCIFIED NEW YORKER oh adie Prorat : 
VLADIMIR BOBRITSKY accurate imitation of living forms. His art 


creates the illusion of a soul-life, which in 


Burliuk has been called the Father of 
Russian Cubo-Futurism, but a more correct 
label would have been the Pioneer of Modern 
Primitivism, or the Father of Kinetic Sym- 
bolism. The intrinsic value of his paintings 
will increase with the passing of time, and 
some day—a generation hence—people will 
speak of Burliuk’s paintings as unusual relics 
of a pioneer spirit. 

About half a year after the arrival of 
Burliuk, via Japan, a young Russian painter 
and his wife landed in New York on a 
steamer from Constantinople. They did not 
even have proper clothes and shoes to wear. 
The young artist carried with him a package 
of canvases and drawings and told the 
immigration officials he was an artist from 
Key. This penniless and lost immigrant 
was Vladimir Bobritsky, one of the most 
genial young painters of red Russia. 
Strangely enough, it was David Burliuk 
who first helped Bobritsky and introduced 
him to his friends in America. This marked vscaritsky ff 
the starting point of Bobritsky’s artistic 
career in this country. So far he has been fi 
able to execute only a limited number of his 
individual works of art—‘‘Crucified New 
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his case is an internal property of living 
experiences and an external property of 
beauty. Bobritsky is a pictorial psycho- 
analyst and deals with mental symbols. 
Like the primitive, thus his paintings and 
drawings have the vivid power of awakening 
in the onlooker more of a belief in, than the 
sensation of, the delightful. 

A year ago two young talented Russian 
artists came to New York, Constantine 
Aladjaloy and Stepan Cickovsky, the former 
from the Caucasus, the latter from Moscow. 
They exhibited designs for theatrical scenery 
and costumes and pictures with abstract or 
fantastic themes. Like Bobritsky, Aladja- 
lov and Cickovsky have shown great talent 
for reducing the pictorial designs of persons 
and objects to their simplest symbolical im- 
ages, which constitutes a new note in the 


art of the immediate future. While Aladja- 
lov excels more in the exotic, Cickovsky goes 
in for the direct naturalistic manner of ex- 
pression. Both are brilliant colorists and 
gifted craftsmen in workmanship. At pres- 
ent Cickovsky is specializing in the graphic 
and scenic arts, while Aladjalov is in the 
theatrical and interior decoration profession. 

The latest and most unique Russian artist 
to land in America is Serge Konenkov, the 
well-known Russian sculptor and symbolist, 
whose plastic art is just as unusual as the 
Kremlin is to an Occidental eye. 

KKonenkov is an individualist and belongs 
to no period and to no school. Although 
academic and conservative in his racial 
style, his art is just as modern as is that of 
Burliuk and Bobritsky. <A genial plastic 
interpreter of the legends and fairy tales of 
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his native country, Konenkov is a Dostoyew- 
sky in his superb wood sculpture, which 
bespeaks in its grotesque forms and symbolic 
expressions of a land beyond the horizon. 


His primitive style embraces the vigor of a 


moujik, the fanaticism of a priest, and the 
hilarious gayety of a Boyar. In the sculp- 
ture of IXonenkov all the racial styles and 
abnormalities have been melted into one 
individual art, as is best illustrated in 
his reproduced ‘‘Moon-Man,” “Sylphian 
Tramp,” and the portrait bust of his wife, 
Mme. Konenkova. IXonenkov achieves this 
by a subconscious coordination of nature’s 
spirit and human fantasy. 
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therefore, is not stone or metal, but wood. 

Although perfectly at home in marble and 
bronze, Konenkov’s most favored medium is 
wood—wood of a specific kind. <A child of 
the primeval forests in the province of 
Smolensk—those vast stretches of the world 
which have not been spoiled by modern 
civilization, and where man and nature are 
still held close by subtle bonds—Konenkov 
manifests an almost 
for trees. 


supernatural feeling 
re ae 

Trees were his first books and 
teachers, therefore to him a tree is a per- 
sonality with a semi-human soul, in the same 
way as the fairy tales of dryads, sylphs and 


wood spirits are real to a child. As far back 
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as the records of his family go they have 
always lived in the midst of the virgin 
forests of Central Russia, earning their living 
by hunting, trapping and forestry. To 
Konenkov every tree differs as much in 
character and individuality as do human 
beings. He believes there are good trees 
and bad trees, trees that are beneficent, and 
trees that are sinister. 

“To me each person has his or her counter- 
part—tree affinity—if it can be found,” 
says Konenkoy. “A blonde and _ pretty 
woman has her counterpart in a birch or a 
maple, whereas a man of action has it in a 
hickory, chestnut or apple tree.” 

When making a portrait bust, figure or 
statue, Konenkov fixes in his mind the tree 
to which his model seems to belong. He, 
for instance, carved the portrait of his wife 
from the Russian birch, and his legend men 
from the roots of the linden or the willow 
tree. His sympathetic figure of the “Syl- 
phian Tramp” is made of weeping willow— 
that tree of legends. The bust of Samuel 
Untermayer, although of marble at present, 
he wishes to make later of Circassian walnut. 
For the past ten years Konenkov’s wood 
sculptures have been the precious posses- 
sions of those who could afford them, and 
nearly every municipal museum of his native 
land has some specimen of his work. 

Fantastic as this may seem, there is no 
doubt that the vigor of Konenkov’s convic- 
tions and his curiously intense reflections of 
the beliefs of some of the greatest of the 
ancients as well as some of the moderns— 
witness the late Maurice Hewlett—impart 
a peculiar fascination and charm to his 
statues which are found in the works of no 
other living sculptor. 

“Look at some old oak or chestnut, or 
some slim birch or aspen in the moonlight 
night,” argues the Russian sculptor, “and 
you will see in them the living faces of men 
and women, half human. In those faces 
you will see lines and features which you 
will recognize at once as belonging to certain 
people you know or have seen. <A forest to 
me is a vast living temple, with its pillars 
and vaults, saints and demons, spirits and 
phantoms of all kinds, looking down upon 
the man walking through and striving to 
establish a communion with him. Here in a 
willow tree is some wise old woman; there 
in a lonely old oak is some grim warrior.” 


This, briefly told, covers a page of the 
history of Russian art in America and gives 
a general idea of the trend of our future art. 
Whether for good or bad, the large number 
of Russian artists cast upon this side of the 
ocean by a political upheaval is an estab- 
lished fact. They are here, and _ they 
remain here. 

Considering the problem from a national- 
istic point of view, it certainly is a loss to 
Russia and a gain to America. The greatest 
loss that Russia has sustained since the 
beginning of her history is not the Tartar 
invasion, nor the burning of Moscow by 
Napoleon—it is the loss of her brains, her 
geniuses. 

We are told that Russia is suffering because 
of the lack of capital, but in reality she is 
sufferig because of the lack of brains. 
Three millions of her intelligentsia have left 
the country during or after the revolution, 
and the most potential portion of these three 
millions are artists—the apotheosis of all 
human evolution. 


Under the auspices of the Art Association 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, an interesting 
loan exhibition of paintings, bronzes, rare 
glass and furniture was set forth in the Civic 
Club of Harrisburg during the month of 
January. The collection included, among 
other notable works, a portrait of “‘Eliza- 
beth, Countess of Pembroke” by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; a portrait of Mrs. James Espy 
by Rembrandt Peale and a portrait of 
James Boyd by William M. Chase; land- 
scapes by Corot and by Ralph Blakelock; 
etchings by Whistler and by Joseph Pennell; 
and, among works in sculpture, “Colts in 
Storm” by Anna Hyatt Huntington and 
“Elephant in Action” by Katharine Lane, 
to mention only a few. Among the lenders 
to this exhibition were Mrs. Henry B. 
McCormick, Mrs. John Y. Boyd, Mrs. 
Walter H. Gaither, Mrs. Vance C. Me- 
Cormick, the Misses Sargeant, the William 
Elder Bailey Collection, and the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


The American Association for Adult 
Education will hold its annual convention 
in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, May 14, 15 
and 16. The program for this meeting 
includes a session devoted to the Arts, on 
the last evening. 


HISTORICAL FURNITURE EXHIBIT AT 
GRAND RAPIDS 


BY IRA B. GORHAM 


HE ONE Hundredth Furniture Market 

at Grand Rapids, Michigan, in January, 
marking fifty years of organized wholesale 
displays for the benefit of retail furniture 
buyers, was the occasion for a special effort 
on the part of the participating manufac- 
turers. This took the form of an anniversary 
historical exhibition of considerable magni- 
tude, requiring four floors of one of the 
exhibition buildings. The individual fea- 
tures of this exhibition were varied and had 
equal interest for the furniture buyers and 
the public. 

Perhaps the most dramatic feature of the 
exhibit, and the one which interested the 
public the most, was the series of rooms 
indicating the trend of furniture design dur- 
ing the earlier years of the Grand Rapids 
furniture industry. This began with a 
parlor of fifty years ago (Figure 1), the 
“black walnut era,” when Victorian design 
of American interpretation was the vogue. 
The furniture of that day was largely heavy 
in design, grossly overelaborate and _ill- 
proportioned. This room, with its decora- 
tive accessories and its window draperies, 
expressed the spirit of the home furnishing 
ideals of the time. 

A “golden oak” dining room portrayed 
the ideal interior of the closing years of the 
last century, and a parlor in the French 
manner (Figure 2) gave a good idea of 
what was considered the last word in artistic 
furnishings during the opening years of the 
twentieth century. Slenderized proportions, 
emphasized by much gilding, conveyed a 
feeling of artificiality, too often a reflection 
of the life of the period. 

To round out the cycle of half a century, 
there was a golden oak bedroom, an arts 
and crafts library, and a “Mission” living 
room faithfully portraying the spirit of each 
style. 

A feature of real interest regarding these 
rooms is that the furniture used in them was 
selected on loan from Grand Rapids homes 
by a committee of local women cooperating 
with the manufacturers’ committee on the 
exhibition. 

On the 
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same floor as these historical 


rooms, and shown by way of contrast to 
emphasize the progress we have made in 
furniture design, were a series of present- 
day rooms—a dining room (Figure 3), a liv- 
ing room and a bedroom. The furniture in 
these rooms was of period design and was 
properly supplemented with rugs, pictures, 
tapestries, wall-paper and all the require- 
ments of a furnished interior. 

Figures 4 and 5 are the displays at the 
ends of one floor showing, against a colorful 
background of draped metallic fabrics, 
furniture now being produced by manu- 
facturers exhibiting in Grand Rapids (Fig- 
ure 4), and antique pieces, imported models 
and reproductions of authentic antiques 
(Figure 5). 

An exhibit of unusual interest consisted of 
furniture designs and interior renderings by 
members of the Grand Rapids Designers’ 
Association and others who design for the 
Grand Rapids furniture market. All of 
the historic styles were represented, but 
the significant factor was the large pre- 
ponderance of designs in the art moderne 
manner. Most of these were not slavish 
interpretations of the French designers’ 
style but independent and original concep- 
tions of what the designers believed to be a 
modern style adaptable to modern American 
life. This exhibit, at least, shows what is in 
the minds of the furniture designers and, 
given a chance, indicates what they would 
like to give to us in the furniture of the next 
few years. 

An exhibit of furniture woods and veneers, 
both finished and unfinished, included not 
only the better known woods but a complete 
array of the exotic woods more recently 
employed, particularly in France, for the 
embellishment of fine furniture. 

The construction of chairs, tables, case- 
work and upholstered furniture was made 
plain by various pieces in successive stages 
of completion from the original drawings to 
the finished article. 

Considerable space was given over to the 
very fine furniture library, a part of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library, the largest 
but one of any furniture library in America. 
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NO. 6. BEDROOM IN MODERN STYLE SHOWING FURNITURE BY A GRAND RAPIDS MANUFACTURER 


ONE HUNDREDTH FURNITURE MARKET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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There were other interesting displays, not 
the least of which was some furniture in the 
modern vogue by Grand Rapids exhibitors 
(a bedroom group is shown in Figure 6) and 
a bedroom suite by Saddier et ses fils of 
Paris which was exhibited at the Inter- 
national Exposition of Industrial Arts held 
in Paris in 1925. 

This historical exhibit was open to the 
public afternoons and Sundays and for one 
week following the market. An attendance 
record of considerably over 20,000 is ample 
evidence of the interest shown by the people 
of Grand Rapids. The afternoon attendance 
during the three weeks of the market was 
largely confined to the visiting buyers and 
indications are that practically all of the 
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2,500 buyers registered in the market saw 
the exhibit. Witbout exception the expres- 
sions of opinion were commendatory, and 
the hope was often expressed that some 
such exhibit might become a regular feature 
of every market. 

The personnel of the committee in charge 
of the anniversary exhibition was as follows: 
Chairman, Henry W. Frohne, editor of 
Good Furniture Magazine; Dudley H. Waters; 
David H. Brown; A. P. Johnson; Douglas 
M. Ray; Alfred W. Wishart; Eber W. Irwin; 
A. S. Hicks; John N. Nind. 

The committee engaged Raymond W. 
Ensign, formerly Dean of the Chicago Art 
Institute but now of New York, as director 
of the exhibition. 


DIANA THORNE, ETCHER 


ALDANE McFALL, the well-known 
H British authority on prints, writing of 
the work of Diana Thorne, has said: “She 
has mastered drawing, the weak spot of 
most work, at least of women’s work, and 
because of this the human extremities do not 
trouble her as they appear to do most women 
artists. She has got away from Kate Green- 
away, and she takes her stand beside any 
man. She utters her own vision, sees with 
her own eyes, and compels her hand’s skill to 
express her desire and intent. In short, she 
is a true artist . . . . She gets action admir- 
ably and, above all things, she works within 
and through the blithe spirit of childhood. 
She ought to make a mark of prominence.” 

This is high praise, but that it is none too 
high is evidenced by the reproductions of 
Miss Thorne’s work given herewith. One 
of these prints, “Pan of Puck’s Hill,” was 
selected by Bertha Jaques, the Secretary of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers, last autumn, 
for entry in the Graphic Arts Society’s 
“Fifty Best Prints of the Year” and was 
chosen likewise for publication in England in 
“Fine Prints of the Year,’’ edited by Mal- 
colm Salaman. 

Diana Thorne has specialized in children 
subjects and she has. presented, with real 
blitheness and at the same time artistic skill, 
child life in its merry and droll and fanciful 


phases. She has the true etcher’s touch; she 
knows not only what to say but what to leave 
unsaid. Her line is good, her disposition of 
light and shade significant. She has done in 
etching what some of our best sculptors have 
done through the medium of bronze— 
captured and preserved childish, innocent 
laughter. Eileen Soper has done much the 
same through the medium of etching, but 
she has done it differently. Miss Soper and 
Miss Thorne have won distinction each in 
her own way—a very charming way, let it 
be understood. 

Miss Thorne is an Englishwoman by birth 
and has the English love of travel and adven- 
ture. This has taken her into many coun- 
tries and given her varied experiences. In 
London for a time she engaged in journalism 
and wrote for the moving picture companies. 
This was during the Great War. Before 
that time she was in Berlin studying the art 
of painting. In England she studied under 
William Strang, to whose teaching she 
accredits her thoroughness in execution, not 
only her ability but her willingness to take 
great pains. It was not until six or seven 
years after the war, or until she came to New 
York, that she began experimenting in etch- 
ing and determined to turn to it seriously as 
a medium. 

Nine-tenths of Miss Thorne’s work is dry- 
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ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH (ETCHING) DIANA THORNE 


PAN OF PUCK’S HILL (ETCHING) DIANA THORNE 


THE NORTH WIND (ETCHING) DIANA THORNE 


DIANA THORNE, ETCHER 


point on copper, a method which she prefers 
to what is known as straight etching, or the 
acid method. 

There are some who may object that there 
is too much of the subjective, too much of 
the story-tellmg element in Miss Thorne’s 
etchings, but Kenyon Cox once reminded us 
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that the greatest masters of all time have told 
stories through the medium of their art, and 
that when the stories were not too trivial, 
when they were told well, it had not affected 
the quality of the production. This would 
seem to be applicable to Miss Thorne’s work, 
which has genuine merit and charm. 


GREY WATERS 


DANIEL GARBER 


123RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


(See page 119) 
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A RE-VALUATION OF ART 


Today more than ever before there is an 
effort to fix values not merely monetary 
but spiritual. Old standards are being dis- 
carded, new standards set up; there is gen- 
eral readjustment; battle between ideas and 
ideals. Naturally, therefore, some are ques- 
tioning the value of art and its influence upon 
life. 

In “A Note on Painting and Sculpture,”’ 
published in a recent issue of Religious 
Education, Huger Elliott, Educational Di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
not only touches upon these points but 
answers some of these questions, and answers 
them admirably. “The mission of art,’ he 
says, “is to delight—to raise the spiritual 
level of man through the enjoyment of 
beauty, unconscious of the fact that he is 
being carried to higher planes. When the 
intention to uplift is felt, we become con- 
scious only of the intention; art is then 
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merely a means and is accordingly forgotten 
—in fact, ceases to be art.” 

“The puzzled reader,” Mr. Elliott con- 
tinues, “may well ask—How is it that we are 
told that works of art have influenced men 
beneficially and yet are assured that art and 
morality have nothing in common? The 
best answer that I can find is this: that I 
think of morality as an active principle urg- 
ing man toward observance of the highest 
dictates of his conscience, whereas I cannot 
think of art as being actively so engaged. 
Its réle is passive: it does not preach. Art 
calls to the spirit to soar into pure realms 
where self is forgotten: where, through the 
contemplation of beauty, the spirit may for 
an instant lose itself in the Infinite.” 

Speaking for himself alone he says: “The 
subject-matter (of a work of art) has nothing 
to do with my enjoyment. Many a Bud- 
dhistic painting gives me greater pleasure 
than paintings of Christian themes: I find 
Praxiteles’ ‘Hermes’ more appealing than 
Michelangelo’s ‘Christ.’ Manet’s ‘Olympe’ is, 
in my opinion, a far finer work of art than 
Reynolds’ ‘Age of Innocence.’ I have seen 
canvases which were painted with the inten- 
tion of inculcating in the mind of the spec- 
tator noble ideals; they have left me un- 
moved. I recall but one ‘preaching’ picture 
which is a superb work of art—Goya’s 
‘Execution of the Condemned.’ Before this 
canvas one shudders at man’s blind brutality; 
but the intention of the painter was first of 
all aesthetic. Because Goya felt deeply he 
was able to present his theme with gripping 
power, but since he was a great painter he 
conceived his picture in terms of art. 

“We have testimony of the deep impres- 
sion made upon men by religious paintings 
and sculpture. Here I can supply no per- 
sonal opinion. But having watched people 
at their devotions, particularly in Spain and 
Italy, I have wondered if the artistic merit 
of the object before them played any part in 
their emotion. Figures which seemed to me 
lacking in aesthetic quality apparently 
served the same purpose as those which 
were, to me, beautiful. I may be quite mis- 
taken, but I felt that the mood was the 
result of an inner urge, in no way affected by 
artistic sensibility. 

“It goes without saying that children are 
fascinated by pictures, but not as works of 
art. They are just as much pleased by the 
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comic strip in the newspaper as they are by 
Tenniel’s illustrations in “Alice in Wonder- 
land’ and Howard Pyle’s unsurpassed draw- 
ings in “The Wonder Clock’—two groups of 
illustrations which should be familiar to 
every child. The taste of the adolescent will 
unconsciously be trained if he sees more of 
the fine than of the meretricious; but the 
training must not be forced. I doubt that 
‘paintings of noble deeds’ have any direct 
influence upon him. 

“T dimly remember (though most likely 
not aware of it at the time) the feeling of 
delight and awe which many pictures aroused 
in me—speeding my imagination into far 
realms for which I have no name; a true 
‘uplifting of the spirit. This, I believe, is the 
utmost that can be expected of the arts in 
the training of the young. Had I the 
choosing of pictures for the school or play- 
room, I would select only those which would 
arouse the child’s pleased wonder—which 
would free his spirit and set it soaring in 
uncharted seas of fancy. The historical 
picture—the picture painted to serve as a 
‘moral elevator’—TI would bar utterly. 

“T have mentioned the fact that subject 
does not interest me particularly and that 
my likes (and dislikes) cover a wide range. 
A canvas by Botticelli, a bit of Hindu or 
Romanesque sculpture, a Madonna by 
Rossellino, a twelfth-century Chinese paint- 
ing, Titian’s so-called ‘Sacred and Profane 
Love,’ the Victory of Samothrace, an engray- 
ing by Duvet; such things give me indefin- 
able pleasure. I am well aware that these 
pesonal preferences have no interest for the 
reader: I mention them to introduce another 
point which I hope may throw a little light 
upon the question as a whole. 

“What is it in these works of art which 
holds my interest? They are diverse in sub- 
ject, in time, and in racial background; they 
are executed in widely differing media. Can 
there be among them any common factor 
which may account for my enjoyment? I 
believe that there is, though I realize that it 
is an explanation which may mean nothing 
to another. 

“The artist—and by this I mean any 
creator of beauty, in any field—the true 
artist is one who seeks to express the beauty 
which he sees with the inward eye; giving 
form, as best he may, to the visions of his 
soul. His code of ethics may not be mine 
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or yours—from our point of view he may live 
evilly; but according to his own conscience 
he must keep his spirit clean and fine. For 
to do great work the artist must have the 
ear of his spirit open to the still, small voice; 
at the moment of creation he must forget 
self—must exist only for and in his creation. 
Consciously he must learn all that may be 
known concerning the technique of his art; 
by every means he must prepare the way 
that the spirit may sweep unhampered to its 
task. When the creative moment comes he 
must be unaware of his own personality; he 
must be unconscious of his public, forgetful 
of creeds and of theories; he must surrender 
himself as merely a finite tool at the service 
of the Infinite. Then, and only then, will 
the Divine Spirit approach; the hand of God 
will touch his hand and create, through him, 
an echo of the Divine beauty. 

“This is, to me, the unifying principle 
which pervades the works of art which have 
given pleasure to mankind. It is our recog- 
nition of, our response to, the Divinity with 
which these creations have been touched 
which gives us the deep yet indescribable 
delight which we call aesthetic enjoyment. 

“Surely this pleasure affects character, and 
to high purpose. Only, we must see to it 
that we do not attempt to force it to serve 
us consciously for our own ends, according 
to preconceived theories. As the artist must 
surrender himself before he may be touched 
by the creative spirit, so must we surrender 
ourselves to the influence of the creation if 
we are to sense that beauty which comes 


only of God.” 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


In our February number, mention was 
made of a grant of $75,000 by the General 
Education Board, to be used in a three-year 
program devoted to the presentation to the 
American public of selected examples of 
modern Industrial Art. Miss Helen Plumb, 
formerly Secretary of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, has been engaged to take 
charge of this department of the Federa- 
tion’s activities. She will have the counsel 
and cooperation of Richard F. Bach of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, who is an 
associate member of the Federation's Staff, 
under an arrangement with the Museum 
which permits him to devote a part of his 
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time to Federation matters. She will also 
have the privilege of consulting Mr. Charles 
R. Richards, Director of Industrial Art in 
the General Education Board, who is both 
personally and ex-officially deeply interested 
in this new phase of the Federation’s work. 

Miss Plumb is an expert in matters per- 
taining to the decorative industrial arts. 
She achieved a marked success in her work 
in Detroit and had much to do with the 
development of that Society from humble 
beginnings to a position of leadership among 
art organizations. Her enthusiasm for her 
vocation, coupled with a real love of beautiful 
things and an understanding of how they 
may be displayed to the best advantage, give 
assurance that the new department will be 
under able direction. Miss Plumb will have 
an office at 40 East 49th Street in the same 
building in which Mr. Trowbridge has re- 
tained space for his New York headquarters. 
She will sail for Europe in April and will 
spend several months assembling a collection 
of ceramics. Modern work by individual 
craftsmen, as well as work executed in mass 
production, will be chosen. The first Ameri- 
can display of this collection will be in New 
York, probably at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, to be followed by exhibits in various 
centers throughout America over a_ total 
period of twelve months. 

As an educational venture this collection 
will do much to stimulate designer and 
manufacturer. In 1929 a similar program 
will be carried out in which some other field 
of Industrial Decorative Art will be dis- 
played in many American cities. 


Fate eho 


THE OLYMPIC FINE ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


On the 17th of next May an international 
exhibition of art depicting all branches of 
sport will open in Amsterdam, to be shown 
in connection with the 9th Olympiad, the 
great international competition in sports. 
Many countries will send exhibits of paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, prints and the 
crafts, under the requirement that contribu- 
tions shall portray sport or, as in the case 
of architecture, the buildings and grounds 
created and set aside for such activities. 

The list of notables in Europe and in 
other portions of the world who are actively 
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at work to make this Olympiad an epoch- 
making event is too large to admit of quota- 
tion in these columns. H. M. Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands and H. R. H. 
the Prince of the Netherlands, Duke of 
Mecklenburg, appear at the head of the list 
and are followed by the elite of the social, 
intellectual and industrial circles of many 
countries. 

The exhibition of Fine Arts is in the hands 
of a local committee and an advisory com- 
mission. An international jury will award 
prizes in the form of silver-gilt and bronze 
medals with diplomas. Sales may be con- 
summated, for deliveries at the end of the 
exhibition. 

On the International Olympiad Committee 
appears the name of Gen. Charles H. Sherrill, 
world famed for athletic achievement, and 
to him was entrusted the task of form- 
ing an American committee to collect and 
ship to Holland the best that America can 
offer. Mr. Trowbridge, the new director of 
the Federation, was invited by General 
Sherrill to act as chairman. The committee 
consists of the following: 

Honorary Chairman, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge; 
Honorary Treasurer, Andrew W. Mellon; 
Chairman, Alexander B. Trowbridge; Vice- 
Chairman, General Charles H. Sherrill; and 
Raymond Bossange, Frank Crowninshield, 
Hermon MacNeil, Leila Mechlin, and 
Homer Saint-Gaudens. 

The committee is proceeding by a process 
of invitation and_ selection from known 
sources but will be glad to consider any 
works of art which artists may wish to offer, 
with the understanding that such offerings 
must be passed upon by the committee as to 
their suitability for participation in this 
exhibition. Artists wishing to submit ex- 
amples of their work are requested to send 
photographs accompanied by descriptions 
covering size and weight, and, in the case of 
sculpture, the material, whether in metal or 
in plaster. 

All exhibits must be received in New York 
before March 25, at an address to be an- 
nounced later. The exhibition will be open 
from May 17 until August 12, 1928. 

The committee will meet all costs of pack- 
ing, shipping and insurance. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the American Federation of 
Arts. 

ABS 
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NOTES 


One of the most notable 
PHILADELPHIA’S events of the present season 
NEW MUSEUM was the recent opening of a 


OPEN section of the new Penn- 
sylvania Museum in Phila- 
delphia. This section was made ready to 


receive and display the John H. McFadden 
collection of portraits and landscapes of the 
early British school which for several years 
past have been temporarily housed in the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington. For 
the proper display of these paintings, four 
rooms were procured in England, three from 
Sutton-Scarsdale and one from Wrightington 
Hall. These provide authentic backgrounds, 
and not only backgrounds but environment, 
for they are not merely four walls, but rooms 
fully furnished. 

When the Pennsylvania Museum is com- 
pleted it will contain thirty-seven such 
authentic period rooms, flanking and leading 
into its main galleries, thus providing unified 
exhibits of craft work, industrial art, archi- 
tectural design and the fine arts of painting 
and sculpture such as no museum heretofore 
has attempted. Ten of these rooms have 
already been obtained. Gifts for the pur- 
chase of twenty-seven more are being sought. 
Tn all $1,850,000 is being raised for this pur- 
pose and for educational endowment. Of 
this sum $350,000 has been pledged to the 


Museum by the General Education Board of 
New York, a Rockefeller Foundation, con- 
ditionally upon the raising of the first million 
dollars. This gift, the first of its kind to a 
museum, and the project as set forth mark, 
it is believed, the opening of a new era in 
museum display and the direct relation of 
museum work to general education. The 
plan has been evolved by and is being 
carried out under the supervision of Fiske 
Kimball, the Museum’s Director. 


The newly organized Phila- 


IN PHILA-  delphia Society of Etchers 
DELPHIA held its first exhibition dur- 


ing January in the gallery 
of the Print Club, where 85 prints were 
shown. ‘The Society has procured a number 
of patrons who help defray the costs of the 
exhibition and who receive annually in return 
a print by an artist of the association. The 
gift print this year is by E. Kent Kane 
Wetherill. The exhibition was transferred 
from the Print Club to the Art Center, New 
York, and through that organization will be 
sent on tour throughout the country. 
Several interesting exhibitions were shown 
at the Art Club and the Art Alliance during 
the month of January. At the Art Alliance 
one-man exhibitions by William L. Lathrop, 
Martha Walter and Paul L. Gill were held; 
while the Art Club gallery was occupied by 
group exhibitions, the first of works by four 
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Philadelphia artists—Richard Blossom Far- 
ley, Yarnall Abbott, Luigi Spizzirri and 
Ralph Taylor; the second by the Ten Phila- 
delphia Painters, a group of women artists. 

Preceding the Lathrop exhibition in the 
members’ room at the Art Alliance there was 
shown an exhibition of brilliant landscape 
paintings by Hugh H. Breckenridge. 

Martha Walter’s exhibition included a 
group of studies made at Ellis Island, a large 
collection of interesting water colors of 
Northern Africa, and several larger figure 
studies of African and Bedouin types. 

During the month of February there was 
shown at the Art Alliance an interesting 
exhibition of works by Hunt Diederich, and, 
in the print galleries, exhibitions of etch- 
ings by Arthur B. Davies and block prints 
by three Philadelphia artists, John Dull, 
Edward Warwick and Herbert Pullinger. 

A memorial exhibition of the works of 
Charles Lewis Fox, which was shown first 
in the Sweat Memorial Museum, Portland, 
Maine, last September and in several cities 
since, spent January in the Sketch Club 
Gallery, while the Plastic Club staged an 
exhibition of paintings by members, includ- 
ing Edith Longstreth Wood, Anne Fry 
Smith, Helen Mills Weisenburg, Anna W. 
Speakman, Cora S. Brooks, Susette S. 
Keast, Mary McClellan, and Mildred B. 
Miller. 

Durmg the year the ranks of the Ten 
Philadelphia Painters were depleted, Nancy 
Maybin Ferguson dropping her membership, 
while the death of Helen K. McCarthy took 
further toll. This year’s exhibition had as 
its feature a memorial wall devoted to the 
works of Miss McCarthy. Miss Ferguson’s 
place has not yet been filled in the group. 
As has been the custom for the past few 
years, the Ten invited a woman sculptor to 
show with them, their choice falling for 1928 
on Harriet Frishmuth. The painters exhibit- 
ing were Isabel Branson Cartwright, Theresa 
F. Bernstein, Cora Brooks, Constance Coch- 
rane, Mary Russell Ferrell Colton, Fern I. 
Coppedge, Lucile Howard and M. Elizabeth 
Price. 

In addition to the initial exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Society of Etchers, the Print 
Club placed on view the itinerant display of 
Fifty Prints of the Year, following the exhibi- 
tion with block prints by moderns such as 
Rockwell Kent, Leon Underwood, Wharton 
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H. Esherick, Ross E. Braught, E. Ganso, 
C. O. Woodbury, Paul Wenck and Howard 
N. Cook, whose prints of the southwest gave 
evidence of the bigness and beauty of that 
American wonderland. Mr. Cook spent 
several months collecting impressions under 
the auspices of the Forum. 

Much interest attaches to the public open- 
ing of Cedar Grove, the old Paschall-Morris 
country homestead which had been trans- 
ported stone by stone from its original site 
in Frankford to be re-erected as a part of the 
Colonial chain of Museums in Fairmount 
Park. The house, together with its furni- 
ture, is the gift to the Commissioners of 
Fairmount Park of Miss Lydia Thompson 
Morris, under whose direction and super- 
vision it was reconstructed and its rooms 
arranged as they were when the old house 
functioned as the home of Miss Morris’s 
own family. 

The annual exhibition of work by students 
of the Public Industrial Art School took place 
during the month of January at the school 
building, Park Avenue below Master Street, 
when visitors were also privileged to see the 
classes at work. 

The Arts and Crafts Guild participated in 
a display of contemporary arts and crafts 
held during the month under the auspices of 
the Wilmington Society of Fine Arts in their 
gallery in the Library Building. 

Several lectures, including a talk on 
Joseph Pennell, and a view of many of his 
prints culled from the private collection of 
Ellis Ames Ballard, who was the lecturer, 
were attended by members of the Fellowship 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. 

Dorotruy GRAPLY. 


The Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University has re- 
ceived a gift of much inter- 
est and value, especially to 
students of prints, from Samuel Sachs of 
New York. ‘This is a collection of repro- 
ductive material which was used by Dr. Max 
Lehrs in the preparation of his monumental 
work on Prints, “‘Geschishte und Kritischer 
Katalog des deutschen, niederlandischen, 
und franzosischen Kupferstichs im XV 
Jahrhundert”; also a number of articles on 
sixteenth century German engravers. The 
collection, which comprises in all more than 


AT THE FOGG 
MUSEUM 
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2,700 works, includes reproductions not only 
of prints but of paintings and drawings and 
other material relating to prints, many of 
which have never been published. 

An exhibition of paintings by Arthur Pope, 
Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard Univer- 
sity, was shown at the Fogg Museum during 
January. These were chiefly landscapes in 
water color—Alpine peaks and glaciers, the 
Highlands of Scotland, Devon and Cornwall, 
and scenes in the White Mountains and along 
the New England Coast. 

At this same time an exhibition of water 
colors by American artists selected from the 
Museum’s permanent collection was ar- 
ranged in the water-color gallery. This 
comprised works by such artists as Dodge 
McKnight, Winslow Homer, Sargent, Pres- 
ton Dickinson, Edward Hopper, George H. 
Hallowell, Charles Hopkinson, Demuth, 
Marion Monks Chase and Susan H. Bradley. 
Many of these paintings are recent acquisi- 
tions, having been acquired by gift or pur- 
chase within the past year. 

An interesting lecture on Greek Music was 
given at the Fogg Museum on January 24 by 
Madame Eva Sikelianos of Delphi, Greece. 
Madame Sikelianos is an American woman 
who has lived in Greece for the past twenty 
years and is at present devoting herself to 
furthering Greek arts and crafts. 


The Arts Council of the 


THE arts City of New York took 
COUNCIL OF possession of its permanent 
NEW yorK offices in the lately com- 


pleted Barbizon, 140 East 
63rd Street, and inaugurated the event by a 
notable dinner attended by approximately 
one hundred and fifty representatives of the 
arts in New York and elsewhere. This 
dinner was given on the evening of Jan- 
uary 23. 

Mr. Otto H. Kahn, a member of the Board 
of Trustees, after being introduced by Mr. 
John G. Agar, President of the Arts Council, 
presided. After a brief address on the grow- 
ing appreciation of art, especially among 
business men, Mr. Kahn in turn introduced 
Mr. Rollo W. Brown, who spoke on the 
creative spirit in the arts; Mr. Daniel Froh- 
man, who spoke for the drama; Mr. Frank 
Damrosch, representing music; Mrs. Mary 
M. K. Simkhovitch, who interestingly told 
of the love of art evidenced by those with 
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whom she came in contact at Neighborhood 
House; Miss Florence N. Levy, who de- 
scribed the work the Arts Council was under- 
taking in decentralizing art, that is, the 
establishment of numerous art centers in the 
great metropolitan district; and Mr. Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, who spoke for architecture. 

Among those present were Mr. Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe, Elsie Ferguson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Mr. Straub- 
miller, Mrs. John W. Alexander, Mr. and 
Mrs. Orlando Rouland, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Peixotto, Mr. Alexander B. Trowbridge, and 
others. 

The Arts Council is issuing every two 
weeks an excellent calendar of art exhibitions 
in New York City. It has also reissued Miss 
Levy’s admirable Directory of Art in New 
York. 

The Arts Council is exerting special effort 
to decentralize art interest in the metropoli- 
tan district of New York, arranging for 
exhibitions and lectures in widely separated 
communities, among those who are rarely 
able to attend exhibitions and lectures which 
are given with such profusion in the heart of 
the great city, within a radius of a mile. 


One of the encouraging 
signs of the times is the 
increasing interest in art 
which is being manifested 
by the general public, especially in the case 
of business men, more and more of whom are 
turning to artistic production as a means of 
recreation and diversion. Business men’s 
art clubs have been formed in many of the 
larger cities of the country and include in 
their membership surprisingly large numbers 
of men who, engaged in offices during the 
day, spend their evening and other leisure 
hours painting, etching, modelling or draw- 
ing, as the case may be. The Business 
Men’s Art Club of Chicago was probably 
the pioneer in this field. It was established 
eight years ago by a small group of men and 
now has a membership of 160. A Business 
Men’s Art Class meets every Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Minneapolis School of Art, under 
the direction of Mr. S. Chatwood Burton, a 
member of the faculty of the Fine Arts 
Department of the University of Minnesota. 
There are other similar clubs in Denver, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. 


THE BUSINESS 
MAN IN ART 
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An organization has lately been formed 
with headquarters in Chicago, the purpose 
of which is to encourage the establishment 
of more amateur art clubs in America, es- 
pecially among business men. This is the 
* Associated Amateur Art Clubs,” which has 
as its honorary president Mr. Samuel J. 
Fleisher, the President of the Graphic Sketch 
Club of Philadelphia. Other officers are 
Elbert G. Drew, President; Arthur J. Todd, 
Vice-President, and Paul L. Olson, Secretary 
and Treasurer. The association is planning 
to hold its first Annual Inter-City Exhibi- 
tion, composed of works by members of the 
various amateur art clubs throughout the 
country, at the Art Institute of Chicago 
during the summer of 1928. 

In this connection it is interesting to know 
that a recent Bulletin of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, in announcing a lecture to 
be given at the Institute by Prof. Paul J. 
Sachs of Harvard University, called atten- 
tion to the fact that “it is a long leap from 
high finance to art,’ but that the lecturer 
had taken this leap with not only success to 
himself but great benefit to others. “‘Mr. 
Sachs,” said the writer in the Bulletin, “was 
for years a partner in the nationally known 
financial organization of Goldman, Sachs and 
Company. Like many successful men, he 
hada hobby. He collected prints and draw- 
ings by Old Masters. When still in the 
prime of life, however, he decided that busi- 
ness and money getting were merely means 
to an end, abruptly severed active connection 
with his firm, and joined the staff of a 
museum.” He is now Associate Director of 
the Fogg Museum, Harvard University, 
after having served for ten years as associate 
professor in the Department of Fine Arts at 
Harvard. 


The fact that a passion for 
collecting prints was influ- 
ential in inducing Professor 
Sachs to give up his busi- 
ness career and go into museum work is only 
another evidence of the fascination of print 
collecting and the fields of delight which it 
opens. 

There are many incipient collectors in 
America, doubtless many among our readers; 
therefore it may be well to call to attention 
the fact that the American Federation of 
Arts sends out to members, without addi- 


A DELIGHTFUL 
HOBBY 
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tional fee, portfolios of etchings by the lead- 
ing etchers of America to be examined in 
their homes, kept a fortnight, and purchased 
if desired. This service has proved a real 
boon, for, after all, how delightful it is to 
have the works of great etchers as house 
guests and to get into personal contact with 
them. The etchings sent out by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts are priced at from $5 
to $50 or more, but the majority are well 
within the purse of the “comfortably poor.” 
Furthermore, biographical notes in regard 
to the etchers accompany the portfolios. 

That etchings are not only good invest- 
ments from the standpoint of pleasure but in 
actual monetary return as well is evidenced 
by the report of an auction held early in the 
present season at the Anderson Galleries in 
New York which is to be found in the 
January number of American Art Sales. At 
this sale 151 prints brought the amazing sum 
of $42,230.50. The highest price attained 
was for an etching by James McBey, British 
contemporary etcher, one of whose prints 
entitled, “‘Dawn—Camel Patrol Setting 
Out,” fetched $2,500. At the time this 
etching was produced not more than ten 
years ago it could likely have been had for 
$50. Another etching by McBey, “Ebb 
Tide,” brought $1,550, and others sold for 
from $200 to $1,000. An etching by 
Whistler, “The Traghetto” No. 2, fifth 
state, sold for $1,550, while $1,050 was paid 
for his “Riva” No. 1, third state, and $1,400 
for “The Kitchen,” second state. Whistler’s 
sketches on the Coast Survey Plate, how- 
ever, sold for as low as $45. Seymour 
Haden’s “Sunset in Ireland,” second state, 
brought $875; D. Y. Cameron’s ‘Ben 
Lomond,” etching and dry-point, brought 
$1,500; his “Old St. Etienne” $1,000, and 
his “ After-Glow, Evening on the Findhorn,” 
$1,250. At these prices it would seem that 
the astute buyer would have wide field for 
successful investment. 


Much interest attached to 
AT THE the first showing of the 
METROPOLITAN notable collection of Ger- 


MUSEUM man and Dutch glass pur- 

OF ART chased by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art last fall 

from the famous Muhsam Collection of 


Berlin, and beautifully set forth during 
January and early February in one of the 
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Museum’s special exhibition galleries devoted 
to industrial art. 

The whole of the Muhsam Collection, 
comprising about 750 pieces, was purchased 
jointly by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Art Institute of Chicago, for approxi- 
mately $140,000. The works were divided 
for the two museums by the well-known 
German authorities, Dr. Otto von Falke and 
Dr. Robert Schmidt, the latter Director of 
the Kunstgewerbe Museum (Schloss) Berlin; 
and so wisely was this done that either one 
of the two collections thus formed is said to 
excellently illustrate the history of glass 
making in Germany. 

The collection acquired by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum includes fine examples of 
virtually every type of Dutch, German and 
Bohemian glass, including the mediaeval 
Weldglas, the enameled ware of the Renais- 
sance, the forms directly inspired by Vene- 
tian models, the various styles of engraved 
and gold glass of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and the Biedermeier pro- 
ductions of the period from 1815 to 1845. 
Among the most important works is a series 
of glasses showing the development of forms 
in Germany through the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, several fine specimens of 
German enamel painting, which was adapted 
from Venetian decoration after the middle of 
the sixteenth century; an example of 
Reichadlershumpen, dated 1587, displaying 
the double-headed eagle of the Holy Roman 
Empire; and what is believed to be the 
earliest known dated example of the work of 
Caspar Lehman, a German craftsman of 
the late sixteenth century, who adapted the 
art of engraving rock crystal to glass. 

Dr. Schmidt, writing of the Muhsam col- 
lection as a whole, has had the following to 
say: “I have no hesitation in asserting that 
the collection is superior to all of the im- 
portant collections of glass both on the 
Continent and in England, not only as 
regards the number of specimens collected 
but especially as to their quality. . . The 
Bohemian-Silesian cut-glass drinking vessels, 
starting from their earliest period, are 
especially well represented. The same can 
be said about the extremely valuable speci- 
mens from Potsdam and Hesse and the other 
German districts where the glass mdustry 
has been carried on. The category of the 
Bohemian gold glasses, including all its 
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various specialties, is quite unique. There 
are also very fine examples of the Kunckel 
ruby glasses; the Mohn, Mildner and 
Kothgasser glasses form a splendid and com- 
plete group of their own. As to number and 
quality, an exquisite group of the Dutch 
glasses (Greenwood, Wolff, etc.) can in every 
way compete with the large collection of the 
Ryks Museum at Amsterdam. There is 
hardly a collection in any of the museums 
which can boast of such perfect examples of 
the green Gothic so-called “Weldglas’; and a 
series of enameled tankards, tumblers and 
jugs of highest quality represents the 
specialty of the German Renaissance and 
baroque style at its very best.” 

In connection with the initial showing of 
the Metropolitan Museum’s collection there 
was published in the Museum’s Bulletin a 
delightful article by C. Louise Avery, of the 
Museum staff, which is not only a descrip- 
tion of the collection but a “historical 
survey of the art of glass making from the 
early days.” 

An important exhibition of Spanish Paint- 
ings from El Greco to Goya opened at the 
Museum on February 17 to continue through 
April 1. Besides works by these two great 
masters, the collection includes examples of 
the art of Cano, Collantes, Herrara, Legote, 
Mazo, Murillo, Ribera, Tristan, Velasquez 
and Zurbaran, lent by a number of collectors 
and museums throughout the country. The 
exhibition is particularly appropriate at 
this time, the year 1928 marking the cen- 
tenary of the death of Goya. 


More and more some of our 
A DEPARTMENT great department stores are 
STORE SHOWS assuming leadership in the 
CONTEMPORARY Cultivation of taste on the 
FRENCH DECO- part of the general public, 
RATIVE ART this not merely through the 
medium of material offered 
for sale across the counters but in assembling 
and setting forth exhibitions. John Cotton 
Dana, Director of the Newark Museum, 
once said that our department stores were 
today the people’s art museums. He re- 
ferred particularly to the excellent window 
dressing to be seen in New York and the art 
of display employed in showing, attractively 
and temptingly, materials for sale. 
On February 20, Lord and Taylor, New 
York, opened a notable exhibition of Con- 
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temporary French Art, consisting of seven 
interiors designed and assembled by the fore- 
most decorators of Paris. In connection 
with these interiors are shown examples of 
decorative and industrial art designed by 
the French craftsmen who have made the 
modern movement a veritable renaissance 
of creative design in the decorative arts. 
This exhibition is significant particularly 
because it provides congenial setting for the 
craftsman’s work, for, as has been truly 
said, the twentieth century style depends 
very largely for its effectiveness on the unity 
of the “ensemble.” ‘The ensembles in this 
exhibition comprise the Elements of a Dining 
Room by Jacques Ruhlmann; a lady’s bed- 
room and the corner of a smoking room by 
Sue et Mare; a man’s bedroom by Francis 
Jourdain; a man’s sitting room by Pierre 
Charreau; a lady’s boudoir by Vera Chouk- 
haeff, and a smoking room by DIM. The 
display of work by artist-craftsmen and 
designers includes textiles by Rodier, Bian- 
chini Ferier and Mme. Helene Henry; 
ceramics by Lenoble, Decoeur, Simmon, 
Decorchemont, Navarre and Serre; lacquer 
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and metal work by Jean Dunand; silver by 
Piuforeat and Christofle; glass by Marinot, 
Lalique, Goupy and Baccarat, and rugs from 
Myrbor designed by Lureat, Laglenne and 
Leger. 

Two definite trends are discernible in the 
twentieth century style in furniture as 
interpreted by the present group of ensem- 
blers—a rationalization of form, which is 
making function determine form, and an 
extending of the French tradition into more 
practical and less ornamental forms. Both 
types, however, make beauty dependent 
upon proportion, line and the intrinsic 
quality of the material. Superimposed 
ornament and decoration which has no rela- 
tion to the structure is avoided. Furniture 
is related to its background, as has been 
the case with all clearly defined periods of 
style. 

As has been stated in the announcements 
concerning this exhibition, if American 
designers are to be given the opportunity of 
developing a twentieth century style, they 
must first have an audience sympathetic to 
the point of patronizing their work. An 
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efficacious manner of bringing this about is 
the showing of such exhibitions as this. 
Although other European countries, notably 
Sweden and Germany, have been developing 
a modern style simultaneously with France, 
the French tradition of taste, the richness of 
their artistic inheritance, and the concerted 
effort on the part of artists and manufac- 
turers to develop a modern style make an 
exhibition of French work the most repre- 
sentative of this present day. 

In conjunction with the French collection, 
Lord and Taylor has arranged a series of 
modern rooms which are their interpretation 
of the twentieth century style. 


The Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts has recently ar- 
ranged one of its galleries 
to represent a typical draw- 
ing-room of the Victorian 
era, showing therein the 
once-popular heavily up- 
holstered furniture, marble statues, bric-a- 
brace, etc. There are windows with lace cur- 
tains and heavy fringed hangings on both 
sides of a small marble fireplace. A golden 
harp stands by one of the windows, and a 
music rack in the form of a golden lyre. 
What-nots loaded with daguerreotypes, 
shells, glass slippers and vases “soften” the 
corners. There are two Rogers groups, 
while on the center table stands a quaint 
and interesting relic of the period, a glass 
dome containing a wax harp and an arbor 
in which are seen many tiny wax cupids, 
probably in the days of its glory entitled 
“The Spirit of Music.” 

For the furnishing of this room friends of 
the Institute, it is said, ransacked the Twin 
Cities to bring together the best furniture 
and accessories of the American home of 
from fifty to seventy-five years ago. As far 
as can be ascertained, the pieces which were 
selected for this purpose fall approximately 
between the two big International exposi- 
tions of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century—the Crystal Palace exposition at 
London in 1851, and the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial of 1876. 

Of Victorian furniture there are several 
notable and really distinguished examples; a 
chair-back walnut sofa, a melodeon, a papier 
mache table inlaid with floral designs in a 
variety of woods and mother of pearl a 
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worsted and hair wreath in a shadow frame, 
and several landscapes and portraits of the 
period. Of special interest are two family por- 
traits by John Pope, father of the well-known 
American architect, John Russell Pope. 

This Victorian room reveals the fact, 
according to one writer, “that the era which 
it represents had real sincerity, for the 
furniture of the late General Grant and the 
early Grover Cleveland was an honest 
attempt at elegance in spite of its over- 
elaboration. There are traces everywhere of 
European influence, a bit of Empire, a touch 
of William Morris, a dash of older styles. 
Still, amusing as it may be in our day of more 
enlightened and scholarly taste, it must be 
accepted as a phase, and a perfectly honest 
one, of American culture struggling against 
great odds.” 


A collection of 53 prints 
lent by the newly organized 
society, The Print Lovers 
of St. Louis, was on view 
at the City Art Museum during January. 
This included etchings by F. L. Griggs, 
Gerald Brockhurst, Muirhead Bone, D. Y. 
Cameron, James McBey, Rushbury, and 
Frank W. Benson. The prints were lent 
from the collections of J. Lionberger Davis, 
Charles Nagle, Mrs. Julius Polk and Horace 
Swope. 

The February exhibition at the Museum 
was a group of Old Masters, Italian Furni- 
ture, majolica vases and other art objects 
from the collection of Carl W. Hamilton of 
New York City. The artists in the group 
of Old Masters are Botticelli, Filippo Lippi, 
Pierro della Francesca, Perugino, Lauini, 
Francia, and De Conti. The mere chronicle 
of their names reveals somewhat the im- 
portance of this exhibition. 

A demonstration of “How a Picture Is 
Painted” was made at the City Art Museum 
by Tom P. Barnett for the children of the 
Story Hour. The eager, attentive children 
indicated that these demonstrations of proc- 
esses of art are especially worth while. 
The large number of adults in the audience 
also suggested that a similar demonstration 
for those of greater years would be appre- 
ciated. Consequently a lecture demonstra- 
tion of the Painting of a Picture was made 
by Mrs. Katheryn E. Cherry on February 25. 

On January 28 Professor Paul J. Sachs, 
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Associate Director of the Foge Art Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass., lectured at the City Art 
Museum on “Collecting for the Fogg Art 
Museum.” 

Margaretta Gratz Brown held an exhibi- 
tion of her paintings at the St. Louis Artists’ 
Guild during January. It was an especially 
colorful and varied exhibition, including 
pictures of Provincetown and Gloucester, as 
well as a considerable record of Spanish 
experiences, a notable group being those of 
the Island of Majorca. 

The Art Department of the Public Library 
displayed for the month of January a collec- 
tion of British Posters lent by the Art 
Center of New York. On view also were 
facsimile color reproductions of modern 
painting and photographic reproductions of 
modern graphic art and sculpture. 

Henry S. Eddy of Westfield, N. J., held 
an exhibition of recent paintings at the 
Shortridge Galleries during January. 

Forbes Watson, editor of The Arts, was a 
recent lecturer at the Wednesday Club, his 
subject being “Civilized Contemporary 
Painting.” WY, 12 
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We are reproducing here- 
with a photograph of an 
exterior view of the Library 
and Art Gallery of Cana- 
joharie, New York, which 
not only has much to commend it archi- 
tecturally, but which can boast of a collec- 
tion of works of art of which many larger 
museums might be proud. 

Mention was made in the January number 
of this Magazine of the copy of Rembrandt's 
“Night Watch” by a contemporary Dutch 
painter, which has lately been presented to 
the Art Gallery by Mr. Bartlett Arkell, a 
well-known art lover of Canajoharie. In 
addition the Gallery’s collection includes 
such paintings as George Bellows’ portrait 
entitled “Ann”; a characteristic painting, 
“Moira,” by Robert Henri; “The Player,” 
by George Luks, which was awarded the 
Logan Prize at the annual exhibition of 
American painting at the Art Institute of 
Chicago two years ago; “Youth,” by Max 
Bohm; “Reverie,” by Irving R. Wiles; 
“Normandy Farm,” by Theo Robinson; 
“Blue and White Jar,” by Emil Carlsen; 
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“Old Bridge at Lyme,” by Childe Hassam; 
“Sleigh Bells,’ by E. W. Redfield; “Black 
Ducks,” by Frank Benson; “‘North west 
Wind,” by Gifford Beal; ‘‘ Woodland Glade,” 
by Elliott Daingerfield; and two typical 
Dodge Mcknights, besides landscapes by 
Horatio Walker and Chauncey F. Ryder, to 
mention only a few. 

In the way of sculpture the Gallery has 
acquired bronze replicas of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens’ “Amor Caritas,’ Edward Mc- 
Cartan’s “Diana with Dog,” and R. Hinton 


Perry’s ‘“‘Pan with Pipes,’ besides two 
smaller works by a French sculptor. Few 


great galleries, it is believed, have made a 
better beginning than this. 

Correction should be made at this time of 
an erroneous statement published in our 
January number in connection with the 
account of the acquisition by this gallery 
of the Rembrandt copy. In this notice it 
was said that it was proposed to build an 
art museum for Canajoharie which would 
reproduce as nearly as possible the room in 
Amsterdam in which the original of the 
painting hangs. As will be seen from the 
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above, the art gallery is already a fact, it 
being a part of the Canajoharie Library. 
The painting has, however, been given 
setting in this Gallery as nearly as possible 
like that of the original in the Ryks Museum. 


In a recent number of pro- 
gresswe Arizona, an illus- 
trated monthly publication, 
there appeared an interest- 
ing article on “The New Temple of Music 
and Art in Tucson,” by Bernice Cosulich, 
from which it would seem that the fine arts 
are well represented in that city. 

This building is the home of the Saturday 
Morning Musical Club of Tucson, which has 
for many years exerted a wide and beneficent 
influence on the cultural life of the com- 
munity. The history of the establishment 
and gradual growth of this club is interesting, 
especially when viewed in the light of condi- 
tions in the southwest at the time of its 
beginning twenty years ago. Its first meet- 
ings were held in the home of one of its few 
members. Gradually, having outgrown the 
space thus available, the rear of a dry-goods 
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store was rented, then the auditorium of one 
of the city schools, until now it owns a home 
of its own, this new Temple of Music and 
Art. 

This building was designed by Arthur 
Hawes, architect, and is described as “‘a 
jewel set in the green oasis of Tucson” in the 
rugged gorgeous southwestern country. 
“Tts Spanish architecture, beam, bolt and 
balustrade, is suggestive of the days of ‘los 
conquistadores.’ Every detail is finely con- 
ceived by the architect, and there is a purity 
of line, a gay coloring and richness that sug- 
gest the country and people.” It was 
erected at a cost of $250,000, more than half 
of which sum was subscribed by members of 
the club and other residents of the city; 
$100,000 was donated by Mr. Alexander 
Berger of Pittsburgh and Arizona as a 
memorial to his wife. 

An interesting feature of the development 
of this club is the number of nationally 
known artists—musicians, writers and others 
who have contributed to its success. Among 
these are Harold Bell Wright, the author, 
who is a member of the Board of Directors 
and actively interested in the worl of the 
organization. Ground for the new building 
was broken by Amelita Galli-Curci, and 
after the building was completed the audi- 
torium was formally opened with a concert 
by Jascha Heifetz. This list also includes 
the names of Rachmaninoff, Mischa Elman, 
Rosa Ponselle, Schumann-Heink, Paderew- 
ski, Chaliapin, and many others equally well- 
known, all of whom have appeared before 
Tucson audiences. 

The president of the Saturday Morning 
Musical Club is Mrs. Simon Heineman, who 
has served in this capacity for fifteen years, 
and to whose wise direction its present 
flourishing condition is due. 


A group of beautiful new 
galleries, to be known as 
the Agnes Allerton Wing 
for Textiles, and the new 
galleries for Decorative Arts 
were formally opened at the Art Institute of 
Chicago on January 20. This wing is the 
gift to the Institute of Mr. Robert Allerton, 
Vice-President, in memory of his mother. 
At the opening of these galleries the Anti- 
quarian Society, assisted by the Needlework 
and ‘Textile Guild of the Institute, acted as 
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hosts. On January 25 the latter society 
held an ““At Home” in the new galleries, at 
which time its interesting collection of Queen 
Anne embroideries, French aprons, laces, 
etc., were on view. There was also dis- 
played at this same time the Martin A. 
Ryerson woven textiles, the Agnes Allerton 
laces, the Society of Antiquarians’ brocades 
and the Mrs. Fred Mandel collection of 
“fil tire.’ The Needlework and ‘Textile 
Guild was organized less than a year ago 
to promote and stimulate an interest in 
needlework and textiles. Arrangements have 
been made for teachers from England, France 
and Sweden to instruct its members in this 
beautiful and useful art. Among the officers 
of the Guild are Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
Chauncey Borland, Mrs. Emily Crane 
Chadbourne, Mrs. Barrett Wendell, and 
Mrs. Gustavus Swift. 

The Thirty-Second Annual Exhibition of 
work by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 
opened at the Art Institute on February 9 
to continue through March 21. The jury 
of selection and award this year was com- 
posed of the following: Charles H. Worcester, 
Cyrus McCormick, Jr., Edward B. Butler, 
Arthur T. Aldis, Perey B. Eckhart, and 
John A. Holabird. Fuller notice of this 
exhibition, including mention of the twenty- 
two prize awards, will be given in a sub- 
sequent number of this Magazine. 

Concurrently with this exhibition there is 
being shown in the Print Galleries of the Art 
Institute, the annual exhibition of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers, which will con- 
tinue to the same closing date. Although 
this society bears a local name, it is inter- 
national in its membership, and its annual 
exhibitions, which invariably include works 
by artists of many countries in Europe and 
Asia as well as the United States, are events 
of notable interest. Because of the excellent 
standard upheld and the moderate prices at 
which most of the etchings are listed, these 
exhibitions have attained enviable record in 
the matter of sales. 

The Annual Meeting of the Governing 
Members of the Art Institute was held on 
January 17, at which time four Trustees 
were elected. Mr. Robert Allerton and Mr. 
Potter Palmer, whose terms expired this 
year, were re-elected for a period of seven 
years; Mr. Julius Rosenwald, who had been 
chosen to fill the unexpired term of the late 
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A. G. Becker, was re-elected; and Mr. 
Charles F. Glore, who had been chosen to 
fill the unexpired term of Mr. Marshall 
Field, resigned, was elected to serve until 
1934. Mr. Robert B. Harshe, Director of 
the Art Institute, in his report presented at 
this meeting, stated that an endowment fund 
of $10,000,000 was necessary if the institu- 
tion were to keep pace with museums in 
other cities, calling attention to the fact 
that its purchasing funds were comparatively 
small when contrasted with those of the art 
museums of Kansas City, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, New York, Boston, and other large 
cities. 


RECENT EXHIBITION 
GALLERY OF 


BERNHARD OSTERMAN 


OSTERMAN, 


OF PAINTINGS BY MR. 


ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Albin Polasek, head of the Sculpture De- 
partment of the School of the Art Institute, 
has lately returned to Chicago after an 
absence of six months in Europe and has 
resumed charge of his classes in the school. 
While abroad, Mr. Polasek completed his 
heroic statue of President Wilson, which will 
be cast in bronze and erected next year in the 
city of Prague, to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic. 

Through the continued generous contribu- 
tions made by Mrs. Anna L. Raymond it 
has been made possible for Dudley Crafts 
Watson, extension lecturer of the Art Insti- 
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tute, to speak in the assembly halls of 
eighty-four public schools in Chicago during 
the present season. The fund originally 
established for these free public school 
lectures is known as the James Nelson Ray- 
mond Public School Lecture Fund. In 
addition to the above course, Mrs. Raymond 
has provided for lectures to be given by Mr. 
Watson in Fullerton Hall at the Art Insti- 
tute, these lectures being purposed especially 
for high school pupils and children members 
of the Art Institute. 


That the Museum of Fine 
Arts continues to enrich its 
already choice collections 
was called to the attention of the public in 
the last Annual Report, when there were 
noted among recent accessions the famous 
Warren collection of gems, a portrait of 
Alessandro Farnese by Tintoretto, and two 
twelfth-century Spanish frescoes from the 
Hermitage Church of San Baudelio near 
Berlenga, Spain. These rare examples of 
early Spanish art date from about the same 
period as the Catalonian fresco which has 
been in the Museum for some years. In 
both instances, the decorations were re- 
moved by experts from the original walls 
and transported with great difficulty to this 
country. 

The formal opening of the new building 
of the School of the Museum of Fine Arts 
on February 1 gave the public an opportunity 
to pay its respects to an institution which 
has for more than half a century been a 
constructive influence in the field of art in 
America. It is interesting to note that 
many of the outstanding exhibitors of the 
season have received their fundamental 
training in the school. 

Foremost among late winter exhibitions 
in Boston was the showing of old master- 
pieces at the R. C. Vose Galleries. This 
included noteworthy examples by the leading 
portrait painters of the eighteenth century. 

The winter exhibition at the Boston Art 
Club by artist members and other local 
artists was an outstanding event among 
January-February offerings. Of necessity 
it was more extensive than intensive, there 
being represented on the walls the majority 
of competent artists in these parts as well as 
many more distant ones who make a practice 
of contributing to this annual event. 
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The Second Independent Exhibition fea- 
turing an equally large number of exhibitors 
was staged simultaneously at the Inde- 
pendents’ Gallery on Beacon Hill. A second 
exhibition of the work of Harry A. Vincent 
was shown at the Casson Galleries in Janu- 
ary; and a little later in the same galleries 
were exhibited some delightful views of 
Spain by Carroll Bill. 

The Massachusetts Branch of the Eastern 
Association on Indian Affairs held its 
annual exhibition of Pueblo Indian and 
Spanish American handicraft at the Copley 
Gallery early in February where, a little 
earlier, were displayed separate exhibitions 
of paintings by Alexander James and 
Jerome Brush of Dublin, New Hampshire, 
both able artists and sons of distinguished 


fathers. Aw We Is 


One of the most delightful 


THE TOLEDO exhibitions of the season at 


MUSEUM the Toledo Museum of Art 

OF ART was the collection of rare 
Gothic tapestries shown 

during the month of February. It is the 


plan of Director Blake-More Godwin that 
the temporary exhibitions supplement the 
Museum’s permanent collections and that 
they be in accord with the program of educa- 
tional work. ‘This season several of the 
series of lectures and talks have to do with 
the Gothic period in France, and so it 
seemed most fitting that this exhibition 
should be shown at this particular time. 
The collection was assembled through the 
courtesy of the following dealers: Jacques 
Seligmann & Co., Demotte, P. W. French 
and Company, Durlacher Bros., and Arnold 
Seligmann, Rey & Co., of New York. 

“The Trojan War,” a French Gothic 
tapestry woven about 1460, represents an 
episode in the first Trojan War, depicting 
Hercules and Jason departing from ‘Troy. 
“Stockade” and ‘Mille-fleur Garden,” 
woven about 1500 to 1510, is similar in 
character to the celebrated “‘Lady and the 
Unicorn” tapestries in the Cluny Museum. 

“The Judgment of Emperor Otto the 
Third” is a Gothic tapestry dating from the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century, while 
the “Romance of the Rose” was woven in 
Flanders about 1460. The “Kite” is 
beautifully described by George Leland 
Hunter in his book on tapestries and is a 
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tapestry based on a French romance, but of 
German version. 

“The Attack of Jerusalem,” “Romance of 
the Rose,” “The Hunt,” “The Lady and 
the Unicorn”; “Descent from the Cross,” 
woven about 1500 in France from a painting 
by Sodoma; “Mille-fleur’ tapestries; a 
cabbage foliage tapestry with flowers and 
animals, woven in the late fifteenth century 
from the Castle of Sully; “Quo Vadis,” and 
“Charles VI in the Forest of Mans,’ woven 
in France about 1500, complete the number 
displayed. 

In addition, the month of February 
brought to the Museum the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Toledo Pictorial Photographers. 
Some sixty exceedingly fine prints were on 
display. A number of the exhibitors were 
also represented in the exhibition of the 
photographic salon at Buffalo during Feb- 


ruary. 1p 15 os 
The Fairmount Park Art 
AN ACTIVE Association presented its 
PARK ASSO- 56th Annual Report the 
CIATION last of January. This 


report to a great extent is 
devoted to the subject of sculptural memo- 
rials and adornments for the city and park- 
way. A Shakespearean Memorial is to be 
erected consisting of a representation of 
Hamlet and the Fool, typifying tragedy and 
comedy, the work of Alexander Stirling 
Calder; there is to be a memorial statue of 
John Harrison, the first manufacturer of 
sulphuric acid and one of the founders of 
the chemical industry in the United States; 
the will of Mrs. Ellen Phillips Samuel pro- 
vides for statuary emblematic of the Early 
Settlers of America, in the parkway; there 
is to be a memorial to the Air Men of Phila- 
delphia who served in the World War, and 
an Ericsson Memorial which will probably 
be associated with a bridge. The Trustees 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts have authorized a reproduction of “The 
Amazon” in bronze for use as a companion 
piece in sculpture with “The Lion Fighter” 
in the beautification of the parkway. <A 
statue of George Washington has been given 
suitable placement at the head of the park- 
way. Here, on the oval of the Fairmount 
Plaza, other notable works in sculpture are 
to be placed. Mention is made in this 
report of the fact that ground was broken 
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on December 6, 1927, for the Rodin Memo- 
rial, the gift of Jules Mastbaum. The 
Franklin Institute is proposing to erect a 
magnificent building to serve for the present 
uses of the Institute and as a Museum of 
Science and Industry. The American Philo- 
sophical Society has a similar project in 
mind. The Fairmount Park Art Associa- 
tion will join with the Art Alliance and other 
Philadelphia organizations in holding an 
outdoor sculpture exhibition this spring. 
It is offering a prize for sculpture suitable 
for outdoor erection in connection with the 
current exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, has lately pur- 
chased a tract of land to be added to the 
park area, and in many other ways would 
seem to be admirably serving as a patron 
of the arts and in the interest of the city of 
Philadelphia. The Executive Secretary of 
the Fairmount Park Art Association is 
Andrew Wright Crawford. 


Through an unusual num- 
SEATTLE NOTES ber of exhibits shown at its 

two public art galleries dur- 
ing the holiday months, the Seattle public 
has been given ample opportunity to indulge 
in lively discussion of the various phases of 
art—ancient, modern and modernistic. First 
of these was the seventh International 
Water Color Exhibition of the Chicago Art 
Institute held at the Little Gallery of the 
Seattle Fine Arts Society early in December. 
In this exhibition American water colorists 
were represented with ninety-seven pictures, 
Europeans with thirty-five. Among the 
Americans were Arthur B. Davies, Frank 
Benson, Alice Schille and John Whorf, while 
the Europeans included Edmund Blampied 
and William Ratcliffe. This exhibit was 
followed at the same gallery during January 
by an exhibition of water colors and drawings 
by “Pop” Hart, while close on its heels came 
the William M. Chase Memorial Exhibit, 
shown through the courtesy of Dalzell H. 
Hatfield, of the Newhouse Galleries, which 
continued until early in February. Mean- 
while, at the Henry Gallery on the Univer- 
sity of Washington campus was shown dur- 
ing December a group of thirty-five Thibetan 
paintings of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, loaned by the Grace Nicholson 
Gallery, of Pasadena, and durimg January 
an exhibit of a collection of paintings by 
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six men, younger artists of the Santa Fe 
group; namely, G. Bakos, Andrew Dasburg, 
Raymond Johnson, Willard Nash, B. J. O. 
Nordfeldt and John Thompson. Coincident 
with the oils and water colors at the Fine 
Arts Gallery were also shown the T. R. 
Flemming collection of Chinese and Japanese 
paintings, together with one of rare Chinese 
jade and one of snuff saucers in crystal, 
carnelian and other minerals, loaned by Mrs. 
Eugene Fuller. Displayed at the Henry 
Gallery during the Thibetan exhibit was a 
collection of East Indian brasses and textiles, 
brought to Seattle by Miss Grace Glasgow, 
for some time a teacher in India. The 
Thibetan Exhibit, by the way, replaced the 
showing of the “Blue Four,” exponents of 
German expressionism, viewed during its 
exhibition here by 5,200 persons. 

To the uses of the Seattle Fine Arts 
Society has been turned over the former 
residence of Mr. H. C. Henry on Harvard 
Avenue, which is now serving as a center 
for the activities of the Society, its various 
exhibits being held here, as well as its 
classes, lectures and the Sunday afternoon 
teas. Since the donation of Mr. Henry to 
the University of Washington is known as 
the Henry Gallery, that name cannot be 
applied to the Fine Arts headquarters, so 
this has been designated as the Fine Arts 
Little Gallery. Downtown headquarters of 
the Society is still maintained in the Skinner 
Building on Fifth Avenue. 


Ke We 


The Iveagh Bequest of 63 
works by Old Masters be- 
queathed to the nation, to 
be permanently located at 
Kenwood, was formally introduced to our 
public on Wednesday, January 11, as a 
part—and a very important part—of the 
Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy; 
which at the same time contains the work of 
seven late members of that Academy of 
Arts, namely, Sir Luke Fildes, Mark Fisher, 
Ambrose McEvoy, J. W. North, Cayley 
Robinson, Sir J. J. Shannon, and the late 
Solomon J. Solomon. This exhibition, there- 
fore, divides itself into two distinct parts; 
and I shall take first the Iveagh pictures, on 
which I have already given some indications 
to my readers in my recent notes. Now 
that we can see this fine bequest as a whole, 
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it is possible to form a clearer judgment, 
and the first point to note is its limited 
nature. With the exception of two wonder- 
fully brilliant little Guardi paintings of 
Venice, it is confined to the British, Dutch 
and Flemish schools, but within these 
schools contains some work of the very 
finest quality; and with them a few French 


eighteenth century paintings—Boucher, 
Pater, Rigaud—must be mentioned. It 


would be scarcely possible to speak too 
highly of the self-portrait here by Rem- 
brandt, a grave and noble figure, worn with 
the stress of life, perhaps nearing his sixtieth 
year, the color deep, rich, glowing. Yet 
again in this same Gallery III Jan Vermeer’s 
“Lute Player’—a Dutch interior, with a 
young girl touching her lute, a signed work— 
is a masterpiece, and not less so in Dutch 
landscape the spacious “View on the River 
Maas” by Albert Cuyp. 

Now I come to the British school of the 
eighteenth century well represented here— 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Rae- 
burn, Lawrence. I am aware that some of 
these canvases have been criticized, but to 
my judgment it would be difficult to find 
child life more beautifully rendered by 
Reynolds than in his “Mrs. Smith and 
Niece” (painted 1790) or his “Beau Brum- 
mell”’ as a child with his little brother, by 
Lawrence in his dainty “Miss Murray,” 
and by Raeburn in his red-coated “Sir 
George Sinclair of Ulster,” as a lovely, fair- 
haired boy. ‘These are paintings which will 
delight our people for all time; and with 
them Romney, “Mrs. Musters,” his “Mrs. 
Crouch,” actress and singer, and a whole 
series of portrait studies of the lovely 
Emma, Lady Hamilton, of which “The 
Spinstress”’ is well known from Cheesman’s 
fine engraving of 1789. I feel that the 
interest of my readers may center in these 
earlier works, but around them are grouped 
a very representative collection of late 
academicians: first, two rooms of Shannon, 
two of the landscapes of Mark Fisher, then 
portraits and subject paintings by Luke 
Fildes and Solomon, and—very fully repre- 
sented—that brilliant younger associate the 
late Ambrose McEvoy; and returning yester- 
day I was impressed by these numerous 
portrait studies by McEvoy, in oil or often 
water color, treated very loosely, with a 
most delicate perception of color harmonies. 
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Among Solomon’s portraits is an excellent 
one of the late Dr. Ludwig Mond, whose 
hospitality I often enjoyed in old days in his 
home in Rome above the Trinita steps: 
and the mention of this portrait might lead 
me to speak of his superb bequest to the 
nation of paintings by the great Italian 
masters, which were opened to the public 
in the special room now dedicated to them 
in the National Gallery on Thursday, 
January 12. But I prefer to treat this 
important gift in my next notes, and to 
devote my remaining space today to a few 
words about the Pastel Societys present 
exhibition. That fine painter, E. A. Abbey, 
said of pastel, more than twenty years 
ago, “the great advantage is directness 
and quickness of working. Instead of mix- 
ing tints and tones one can nearly always 
find the right thing in the box and the 
color stays just as it is put on.” ‘This was 
said in 1896, when the interest in pastel 
was already coming over to us from Paris, 
and very soon after the Pastel Society was 
formed, which is now joined by the Pencil 
Society. An old and beautiful art, with 
which is associated the names of Rosalba, 
La Tour, Peronneau and later Degas and 
Besnard, its attractions in landscape are 
being recognized; and in the present exhi- 
bition Terrick Williams, Littlejohns and 
Leonard Squirrel show this. In figure work, 
I. M. Cohen and Esther Borough Johnson 
are among the best. 

Sh 1B. 


JEANETTE SCOTT HONORED 


A retrospective exhibition of Jeanette 
Scott’s painting was recently held at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Syracuse, N. Y. 
Miss Scott resigned as teacher of painting 
and Director of the Department of Painting 
at the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse 
University last June. During her thirty- 
two years of service she built up from a 
small school of several students a college of 
five departments—painting, illustration, de- 
sign, interior decoration, and public school 
art—the enrollment in which is exceedingly 
large. 

In recognition of the extraordinary service 
rendered by Miss Scott, the University of 
Syracuse, at its Commencement exercises, 
conferred upon her the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Fine Arts. She was at the same 
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time made Professor Emeritus, continuing 
her connection and assuring the university 
of her advice and assistance in the future. 
Jeannette Scott was born in Kincardine, 
Ontario, Canada, in 1864, studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women, 


and later in Paris under distinguished 
masters. A comprehensive collection of her 


paintings was shown in Syracuse at the time 
of her retirement from the university. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The North Carolina State Art Society 
has lately held its annual meeting in Raleigh, 
N. C., in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the State Literary and Historical 
Society. The principal speaker on this 
occasion was Gerrit A. Beneker, the well- 
known American painter, who is lecturing 
this season in a number of cities throughout 
the country. At the time of these meetings 
an important exhibition of American art, 
assembled by the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries of New York, was shown at the Sir 
Walter Hotel in Raleigh, under the auspices 
of the State Art Society. This exhibition 
was visited by approximately 25,000 persons, 
including members of art organizations 
throughout the state. Through the coopera- 
tion of the school authorities, large groups of 
school children were also in attendance, 
some of these groups coming from nearby 
cities and towns. 

The president of the North Carolina 
State Art Society is Mrs. Katherine Pendle- 
ton Arrington, of Warrenton, who, it will 
be remembered, has lately presented a group 
of notable paintings by contemporary Ameri- 
can artists for placement in the public 
schools throughout the state. 


GIFT TO MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM 


The Montclair (New Jersey) Art Museum 
has received from Mrs. Henry Lang, one of 
its founders, a gift of $5,000 for its building 
fund. Mrs. Lang is also actively interested 
in the development of an art center at 
Nantucket, where she has established the 
“Easy Street Gallery” and built and 
furnished a number of studios which may 
be rented by artists for a nominal sum from 
May until October. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHINESE PAINTING, by John C. Ferguson. 
The University of Chicago Press, Publishers. 
Price, $12.50. 


Today, when of the making of books there 
seems indeed no end, a more welcome pub- 
lication can scarcely be imagined than this 
beautiful treatise on Chinese Painting by 
Mr. Ferguson. Primarily it is scholarly, 
authoritative. In the second place it is 
deeply significant, thought-provoking, and 
finally the subject is beautifully presented. 

In his introduction Mr. Ferguson has 
wisely said that “‘although handicapped by 
birth in an alien country, and by an educa- 
tion whose traditions had their roots in 
Assyria, Greece and Rome,” he has had the 
“rare opportunity, during a residence of 
thirty-five years in China, of association 
with practically all of the connoisseurs and 
critics of his day, who have been faithful 
guides in the examination of extant speci- 
mens of writing and painting and skillful 
teachers in the accumulated literature which 
discusses these twin-sister arts.” It is out 
of the richness of this experience, the fullness 
of careful research, that has come this 
delightful book on Chinese Painting. 

“In these pages,” the author says, “dia- 
lectic peculiarities due to foreign birth may 
be detected by Chinese friends, but no one, 
I hope, will discover views based upon the 
prejudices of a foreign culture.” The 
reader feels assured that this is true. 

In his introduction Mr. Ferguson prepares 
the reader’s mind for what is to follow, 
explaining the difference between the way 
in which artists were produced in China and 
that in which they were produced with us, a 
difference largely in background. He defines 
with amazing clarity civilization and culture, 
opens, as it were, the door to a better under- 
standing of what is to follow, of the art 
which has to be minutely examined in order 
that it may be fully enjoyed. In succeeding 
chapters Mr. Ferguson deals with sources of 
information, with technique, and chrono- 
logically with the painters themselves, from 
the earliest during the period of the Chow 
Dynasty several hundred years before Christ, 
to those of the Ching Dynasty—seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century. In conclu- 
sion Mr. Ferguson warns of the danger of 
dissociating in China calligraphy from paint- 


ing, a tendency which, if increased, will 
certainly greatly modify the traditional 
Chinese painting. 

The book is elaborately illustrated with 
full-page reproductions of the works of the 
greatest. Chinese painters. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
AMERICA, by Thomas E. Tallmadge, Fellow, 
American Institute of Architects. W. W. 
Norton and Company, Ine., New York, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $2.50. 


This book represents, according to the 
author, a voyage of three hundred years on 
the high sea in which we are now afloat 
and which has borne us to the leadership 
of the world in architecture, a voyage now 
beset with calms and now crowded with 
adventure, but, curiously, a voyage of which, 
up to now, no complete log has been kept. 

Mr. Tallmadge, who is a_ professional 
architect and who therefore deals with his 
subject from the professional standpoint, 
has thought best not to make the book a 
catalogue of buildings or of names but to 
dramatize the story of architecture and its 
champions; to use certain buildings and 
great personalities as pivots around which 
he has grouped significant facts. He has 
told his story interestingly and well, allowing 
a good measure of personality to creep into 
the telling. At the beginning he offers the 
reader a stool by his fireside; the majority 
will find the stool comfortable, the story 
none too long. 

What the architects themselves think of 
this volume is evidenced by a review in The 
Leaflet, published by the Chicago Chapter, 
A. I. A., which in part is as follows: 

“Interesting as a novel and instructive as 
an encyclopedia is this history of American 
architecture. It begins with a remarkable 
‘introductory chapter, arranging and sorting 
the underlying roots from 500 B. C. through 
the long winter of preparation for the 
‘springtime’ of 1860 on American soil and 
ends with ‘today and tomorrow.’ 

“The introductory chapter is the shortest 
and, including the ‘architectural clock’ dia- 
gram of the five great styles, is probably 
the clearest history of European architecture 
ever written. In fact, the whole book, read 
in a few sittings, will give the reader, whether 
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layman or architectural student, a vivid idea 
of what architecture is, whence it comes, and 
how it is produced.” 


MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING: 
CHARLES MERYON; FRANCISCO DE 
GOYA: WILLIAM WALCOT, R. E. Nos. 
14, 15 and 16, Masters of Etching Series. 
Introductions by Malcolm C. Salaman. The 


Studio, Ltd., London; and William Edwin 
Rudge, New York, Publishers. Price, $2.25 
each. 


These three volumes continue the interest- 
ing series of monographs on distinguished 
etchers of which extended notices have previ- 
ously been given in these columns. In every 
respect they uphold, both in text and repro- 
duction, the high standard to which the 
preceding volumes have attained. In the 
matter of reproduction nothing in_ this 
country has as yet been as successful, for 
these reproductions are practically facsimiles 
and bring to the owner a comprehensive 
understanding, an approximate of the origi- 
nal—a great boon. 

Mr. Salaman’s essays are valuable con- 
tributions. The following brief estimates 
of the three etchers under consideration will 
be found significant. ‘‘Meryon,” he says, 
“was a great etcher, a great designer, but 
he was something more—he was a great 
poet.” In Goya’s work he finds the painter 
quality dominant, but Goya also ranks with 
the greatest of etchers. With reference to 
William Walcot he says: ““Not even Pira- 
nesi’s august conceptions of the noble rem- 
nants of Imperial Rome are comparable with 
Walcot’s vivid imaginings, for here are no 
ruins, however picturesque, but the great 
buildings are standing complete as_ their 
architects conceived them, and functioning 
in all their practical glory.’ In each 
instance excellent choice has been made of 
masterly examples of the artist’s works for 
reproduction. 


THE ESSENCE OF ARCHITECTURE, by 
William Roger Greeley. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Ine., New York, Publishers. Price, 
$2.50. 


This is a small book of only 116 pages, a 
book which might well be used as a textbook 
by schools and clubs, for it does very truly, 
both by illustration and text, set forth in an 
illuminating way the essence of architecture, 
dealing successively with the elements in 
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architecture, composition, background, pur- 
pose, materials, personality of designer, 
unity, balance, proportion, ornamentation, 
etc. The illustrations are unusual and par- 
ticularly well chosen. 


THE BUSINESS OF TEACHING AND SUPER- 
VISING THE ARTS, by C. Valentine Kirby. 
The Abbott Educational Company, Chicago, 
Publishers. Price, $1.00. 

As Randall J. Condon, Superintendet of 
Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio, has said of this 
book: “The Business of Teaching and 
Supervising the Arts is the most important 
business connected with education; for edu- 
cation without art is not deserving of the 
name.” 

Mr. Kirby is Director of Art, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania, and he knows whereof he speaks 
when he says: “‘ Well intentioned but inade- 
quately prepared teachers and supervisors 
frequently, though possibly unwittingly, 
have been stumblingblocks rather than 
stepping-stones in the advancement of Art 
‘ducation. ‘The greatest need is the teacher 
and supervisor—highly cultivated, thor- 
oughly trained, imaginative but sane— 
with a full realization of what is best to 
do and how to do it.” In the present 
volume suggestions are given to this end 
and are given in a way which cannot fail to 
be serviceable. ‘To all who have to do with 
educational work in art we heartily commend 
this little volume. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
AND LETTER-PRESS PRINTING, 1927. 
Compiled and Edited by Louis Flader. Pub- 
lished by the American Photo-Engravers 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Dedicated to the immediate future, the 
“greater pictorial age,” this gigantic volume, 
sumptuously bound, resembling the old 
family Bible, is a revelation, to even the 
initiated, of the perfection to which halftone 
engraving has been brought. As the Editor, 
Louis Flader, correctly says, its pages (of 
which there are more than a thousand) 
“contain a comprehensive and representa- 
tive record of art in its various phases, 
advertising in its many forms, of photo- 
engraving and relief plate-making and_ of 
letter-press printing as these are practiced 
and performed in the Year of Our Lord, 
1927.” As a historical document it will 
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grow in value and interest as time goes on. 
Its present interest lies not only in its 
historical value but as a cooperative effort 
on the part of organizers to serve the public. 
Nothing is said of what might, should or 
could be done; on the contrary, the book is 
a record of definite achievement. As a 
guide to finished results, it will be found 
valuable by those who have to do with the 
preparation and execution of illustrated 
printed matter. 

The body of the book was printed by five 
different firms in Chicago. The inserts were 
printed in seventy-five different printing 
houses in all parts of the country, Canada, 
and England. It is estimated that at 
least 8,000 persons participated in the pro- 
duction of this book, which covered a period 
of eleven months. Its introductory article 
by James Wallen asserts that art sets her 
standard in the marketplace. James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, the well-known illustrator, 
discusses art for the masses through the 


medium of reproductive processes. There 
are other notable contributors. The book 
contains also 649 full-page illustrations 


printed in one or more colors, the work of 
235 photo-engravers. The frontispiece, in- 
cidentally, is a reproduction of a water 
color painted by Rowena Meeks Abdy of a 
Santa Barbara Mission, engraved by the 
American Engraving and Color Plate Com- 
pany for John Henry Nash of San Francisco, 
the well-known printer. 

Hats off to our brothers in the arts, the 
halftone engravers and printers who helped 
to bring this volume into being. 


BOOKS ON FURNITURE. List with Descrip- 
tive Notes issued in connection with the 
Hundredth Furniture Market in Grand Rapids, 
January, 1928. Published by the Grand Rapids 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


This is not a catalogue, but a list of the 
books on furniture which are included in the 
Grand Rapids Public Library, and so com- 
prehensive is it that it should prove of value 
as a bibliography to all of those interested 
in furniture. Several hundred books by 
authors of many different countries are 
included, and in almost every instance the 
name of the publisher is given. The intro- 
duction to the list is by Samuel H. Ranck, 
Librarian of the Grand Rapids Public 
Library. 


COMPOSITION, An Analysis of the Principles 
of Pictorial Design, by Cyril C. Pearce, R. B. A. 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, Publishers. Price, $4.50. 
The author, a British writer, takes it for 

granted that most students who read this 
book will have already acquired some facility 
for execution, and he does little more than 
tabulate some of the difficulties that con- 
front the designer of pictures and illustra- 
tions. But for those who are endeavoring to 
secure self-education in art the book will be 
found helpful. 


THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING, in 
Water Color, Oil and Pastel, by Leonard Rich- 
mond, R. O. L., R. B. A. Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, London and New York, Publishers. 
Price, $7.50. 

This, too, is a technical book dealing with 
the transcription of landscape, taking up 
successively various phases of outdoor 
sketching both in line and color and showing 
numerous reproductions in color of actual 
work in various stages. 


SHIP MODEL MAKING. Volume III. How 
to make a Model of the U. S. Frigate Constitu- 
tion. By Capt. E. Armitage McCann. The 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., New York, 
Publishers. Price, $2.50 net. 


Volume I of this series told how to make 
the decorative Spanish Galleons and Barbary 
Pirate Ships; Volume II was devoted to the 
Clipper Ship; now we have the Frigate 
Constitution. 

These model ships are not only an exer- 
cise in carpentry and shipbuilding, but, if 
properly produced, little works of art. Ship 
model making has for many years now been 
a hobby of artists—painters, architects and 
others—and a hobby worthy of cultivation. 


ART STUDIES, MEDIEVAL, RENAISSANCE 
AND MODERN. Edited by Members of the 
Departments of the Fine Arts at Harvard and 
Princeton Universities. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Publishers. Price, $7.50. 
This comprises a series of unrelated essays 

produced by students specializing in the 

arts, and constitutes undoubtedly a contribu- 
tion to scholarship. Among the essays in 
this volume are: “The Geometry of the Art 
of El Greco” by Jere Abbott; “The Floren- 
tine Baptistery” by Edgar W. Anthony; and 

“The Portraits of the Evangelists in Greek 

and Latin Manuscripts,” by A. M. Friend, Jr 
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Bulletin — Exhibitions 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE Fine Arts. 123rd Annual 
Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculpture............ Jan. 29-Mar. 18, 1928 


Art Institute or Cuicaco. Thirty-Second Annual Exhibition 
by Artists of Chicago and Vicinityseece na) = ee eee Feb. 9—Mar. 21, 1928 


NationaL AcAaApEMy or Design. 103rd Annual Exhibition, 
American Fine Arts Galleries, New York City....... March 21-April 8, 1928 


BaurimorEe WATER Cotor Crus. Thirty-second Annual Exhi- 
bitions baltimoresVMiisenmioteanteae eee March 6—April 1, 1928 


Art Institute or Cuicaco. Eighth International Exhibition 
of Water Colors, Pastels, Drawings and Miniatures....March 29-May 6, 1928 


Wasurinecton Water Cotor Crus. ‘Thirty-second Annual 
Exhibition, National Gallery of Art, U.S. National 
Misti Pe eee epee oe ee a April 4-May 5, 1928 
Exhibits received March 31. 


Autrep Artists or America, Inc. Annual Exhibition by 
Members. American Fine Arts Galleries, New 
VYoorrke sd rte tales oy no tnd Seeetrsg tee: cee econ NS One eae April, 1928 


Conventions 


SoutHEerRN Srates Art Leacur. Eighth Annual Convention 
and Exhibition. Birmingham Public Library, 
Birmingham laste eae eee ee April 12-13, 1928 


SouTHERN CONFERENCE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS. 
Birmingham, Public Library, Birmingham, Ala............. April 14, 1928 


Eastern Arts Association. Nineteenth Annual Convention, 
Hartfords* Conns ccc er ee eee April 18-21, 1928 


WestTERN Arts AssociaTION. Indianapolis, Indiana.................. May 2-5, 1928 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ApuLT Epucation. Annual Con- 
WMA. onenadimoKd ILA, Gaecnsoncosgaoccacnuwunuasuane May 14-16, 1928 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Arts. Nineteenth Annual Conven- | 

tion;, \Washington’s sD Cie. cy sane anny nee ee May 16-18, 1928 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Musrums. Annual Convention, 

Washington, D. OPES OR see R mt hea c sy NS 16-18, 1928 
AMERICAN InstTiITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. Sixty-first Annual Con- 

vention ets LouisselVLo.s eee ae ee ee May 16-18, 1928 
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current exhibitions 
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New York City 
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IN THE NEW YORK 


April is apparently slated to be gay with exhi- 
bitions for many are to be crowded within these 
last weeks of the season. 


Several important special exhibitions will be on 
view at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue and 82nd Street. A collection of water 
colors by William Blake will be shown. Woodcuts 
in chiaroscuro and in color may also be seen. The 
Exhibition of Industrial Arts, which has been for 
a number of years an annual affair, this year 
changes its character from that of a general exhi- 
bition to one of a particular craft, inaugurating a 
series of annual exhibitions devoted to individual 
materials. 


The Weyhe Galleries, 794 Lexington Avenue, will 
have on view, from the 2nd to the 14th, paintings 
by Alfred Maurer, including landscape subjects, 
flowers, still-life, and figures. From the 16th to 
the 28th may be seen paintings and drawings by 
Andrée Ruellan, a pupil of Maurice Sterne. 


At the Intimate Gallery, 489 Park Avenue, 
Peggy Bacon will exhibit drawings and etchings. 
The chief feature of the exhibition will be a group 
of caricatures of prominent artists, in which her 
humor and ability to satirize find effective play. 


From the 10th to the 24th paintings by Virginia 
Berresford may be seen at the New Gallery, 600 
Madison Avenue. 


Wildenstein & Co. 


HIGH CLASS 
OLD PAINTINGS 
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BPWURNITU RE 


647 Fifth Avenue - New York 
Paris: 57 Rue La Boetie 


GALLERIES—APRIL 


Joseph Stella will hold an exhibition of all his 
new work at the Valentine Galleries, 43 Kast 57th 
Street, throughout the month. 


The Ferargil Galleries, 37 East 57th Street, hold 
a Memorial Exhibition—work by George Hallo- 
well. Water colors by William Aldrich will be 
shown during the month. And the latter part of 
the month—as befits the season—the fourth an- 
nual exhibition of garden sculpture will be held. 


At the Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, 
the exhibition of recent paintings by Carl Lawless 
which opened March 20 will continue on view 
until the 12th. At the same time may be seen 
paintings of Spain by A. Sheldon Pennoyer. And 
throughout the month Hayley Lever will exhibit 
his group of paintings of St. Ives. 

The Dudensing Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, 
have an exhibition of landscape and figure paint- 
ings by Joseph Pollet. 

At the Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, the 
latter part of the month, William R. Leigh will 
show a group of paintings made while on an 
African expedition. They are designed for the 
Museum of Natural History. 

Etchings and drawings by Pop Hart may be 
seen at the Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street. 

Montross Galleries, 26 East 56th Street, from the 
9th to the 21st, will show paintings, including 
some mounted screens by Florence Waterbury. 


Please mention AmericAN Macazine or Art when writing to the above advertisers 


PORTRAIT OF DR. W. LONG 


BY GEORGE 


The Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, in 
their print department continue until the 7th the 
special exhibition of woodeuts by Diirer held to 
commemorate the four hundredth anniversary of 
Diirer’s death, which occurred April 6, 1528. 


At the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th 
Street, the loan exhibition of French masterpieces 
of the late XIX Century held for the benefit of the 
French Hospital, will remain on view until the 
10th. Important paintings by Manet, Monet, 
Degas, Gauguin, Renoir, and others of the period 
may be seen. 


At the Milch-Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, 
may be seen, until the 14th, paintings by Martin 
E. Hennings. At the same time there will be on 
view a group of water colors by John Whorf and 
etchings by Elias M. Grossman. From the 16th 
to the 28th will be shown portrait drawings by 
Jessie Voss Lewis. Simultaneously there will be 
water colors and etchings by Adolph W. Blond- 
hevm. 


Recent paintings by Claggett Wilson may be 
seen at the Rehn Galleries, 693 Fifth Avenue, from 
the 2nd to the 14th. From the 15th to the 28th 
paintings by Nan Watson will be shown. 


At the Galleries of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 
54th Street, in the rooms devoted to paintings, 
may be seen many examples by the Old Masters. 
In the upper galleries, early Chinese potteries are 
shown, bronzes, and sculptures. Also to be seen 
there are ancient Greek, Roman, Syrian, and 
Egyptian alass and antiquities. 
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The Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue, until 
the 11th, show new paintings by William Glackens. 
From the 14th to the 28th there will be paintings, 
drawings, and lithographs by Rudolph Sauter, who 
recently held an exhibition in London. 


The Waldenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Avenue, 
will hold an exhibition of paintings by Walter Gay, 
of XVIII Century interiors. 


De Hauke & Co., 3 East 51st Street, plan for 
the month a large exhibition of paintings by 
Pierre Bonnard covering the time from 1880 and 
including this year’s productions. The paintings 
with the exception of ten, will be loans coming 
from England, France, and America. 


The Howard Young Galleries, 634 Fifth Avenue, 
have a selected group of paintings on view by 
both the old and modern masters. 


The Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, show until the 7th one-man exhibitions 
by Hovsep Pushman and Sidney E. Dickinson. 
From the 2nd to the 14th the Decorators Club 
will hold their exhibition in the galleries. At the 
same time George Elmer Browne will show his 
work. From the 10th to the 21st there will be on 
view paintings by Charles Chapman and Arthur 
Crisp. An exhibition is being planned to run 
concomitantly with these of paintings by EK. H. 
Blashfield. Krom the 17th to the 28th, in the 
adjoining galleries, exhibitions will be held by 
Gardner Symons, Edmund Greacen, and Harriet 
Frishmuth. From the 24th to May Sth there 
will be an exhibition of work by Gertrude Fiske. 


Please mention AmpricAN Macazinp or Art when writing to Howard Young Galleries 
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